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Wuue the monster Sawtell and the story 
f his recenterime occupy so prominent a 
place in the thought of this community, it 
perfectly natural that severe criticisms 
hould be directed towards those who were 
f any way instrumental in his release from 
prison ; but mach of this criticism is un- 
asonable. Ex-Gov. Ames did nothing 
ess than his duty in pardoning a man 
rhose pardon was so warmly urged by sin- 
ere and competent men who had made it 
neir duty to look thoroughly into the case; 
or can it be said that Judge Pitman was 
ullty of any wrong or neglect of his offi- 
Hal daties. Human judgment is fallible, 

fone of the most difficult things in the 
dt penetrate is the disguise of a 
Hdeportment. Much fault is found 
this system of granting pardons, and 
mess it is susceptible of improvement. 
eens, however, over severe to advocate 
mratire abolition of all pardons, for it 
"infrequently happens that owing to an 
acted public sentiment, orto various mis- 
miing circumstances, a man’s sentence is 
wh in excess of the deserved punishment, 


| timental missives, those singular construc- 
| tions of flying cupids, contiguous hearts 
|and paper lace, very little is to be said in 
their favor. The original utility of the day 
| undoubtedly layinthe opportunity it af- 
| forded to particularity bashful swains to 
| give expression to their feelings in an indi- 
| rect and irresponsible way; but the disap- 
| pearance of this class of people from the 
| face of the earth has rendered it quite un- 
| necessary longer to make special provision 
for them. 


THERE has recently been another out- 


prediction. A certain branch of this sect 
known as the Shermanites, located not far 
from Birmingham, Ala., were informed 
several weeks ago by their spiritual leader 
that the 16th of this month would witness 
the final winding up of all mundane mat- 
ters. In accordance with this statement 
they assembled in large numbers at their 
houses of worship last Sunday morning and 
awaited the stroke of twelve, which was to 
be Gabriel’s signal. The men engaged al- 
ternately in weeping and prayer—though 
what cause there was for tears is not ob- 
vious—and the women contributed further 
variety to the exercises by long continued 
periods of fainting and violent hysterical 
fits. When noon came and the world still 
rolled quietly on, many gaveover the exces- 
sive fervor of their devotions and awaited 
developments more calmly, and when the 
sun finally set,with the earth still revolving 
serenely in its orbit, they returned to their 
homes wiser, if not sadder people, having 
during the sacred and restful hours of the 
Sabbath putin the hardest day’s work of their 
life. The preacherwho so confidently as- 
serted the end of allthings to be at hand 
evidently determined not to surrender 
while there was a vestige of hope, and he 
remained at the church in deep prayer and 
high expectation until midnight. There is 





| general business of the country, nor delay 
| the renewed activity which seems imminent. 


| Te women of Northwest Missouri who 
| have taken such radical measures to sup- 
| press the saloon Keepers, had undoubtedly 
ithe best of intentions, but they made a 
| grave mistake in their methods. The great- 
est evil of intemperance is the 
which it provokes, and if people in the 
full enjoyment of sobriety are to be equally 
lawless,efforts looking towards temperance 
seem almost gratuitous. If women are to 
resort to physical force to carry their ends, 


side and the good will and sympathy of 
success. The moment they 
window-breaking and bottle-smashing they 


they are particularly weak, and the saloon 


but one outcome of such a battle. The 
local authorities owe it to themselves to 
see that the proper penalties are inflicted, 
for it is a most unsafe step for a commun- 
ity to take, to discriminate between viola- 
tions of the law, punishing some and over- 
looking others. This outbreak is not at all 
likely to be contagious. It was evidently 
the result of a sudden impulse born of 
worthy motives, but thoughtless of the con- 
sequences. 


ACCORDING to authentic accounts the 
recent dinner given by the merchants of 
Atlanta to their Northern guests began at 
eight in the evening and closed at four the 
next morning, seven of the eight hours 
being given over to speaking. It will mot 
be surprising if the Atlanta merchants wait 
sometime before extending further invita- 
tions to their Northern friends. It cer- 
tainly is a sad return to make for well 
meant hospitality, to get up at midnight 


lawlessness | 





| 


| 
| 


| 





keen senses for its perception and enjoy- 
ment. Itis rather of a large, generous and . 
elephantine kind that one may note from a 
distance and perceive with half an eye. As. 


a matter of fact, he has always been, in his - 


own individual way, not alittle of a joker, 
What could exceed the Lumor of the situa- 


ition when a few years since he was in _ 


Massachusetts the gieat apostle of reform, | 
and in New York the liberal dispenser af. 
the choice things of the custom house, 
having to assist him in this work 
a civil service examining board that 
recognized the rights of the elect, and with 
passwords and advanced question papers 


tion of her gifts, and it 1s rare that a bless-— 
order loving people that they can hope for| ing does not have its attendant bane, and ‘a 
descend to | that a misfortune is not tempered by some — 
The other states of | 
have placed themselves on a plane where | the Union have long been accustomed to _ 
look upon Maine as most unfortunate in > 


distinct advantage. 


element especially strong; and there can be | her winter climate, and citizens of other , 
communities who have been temporarily 


wintered in that state, have often been” 
convinced that 
greatly mistaken in the position of the. 
north pole, and that it was in fact situated: 
somewhere between the headwaters of the 

Kennebec and the Penobscot. But the ex: 
cess of winter which in other seasons has. 
worked only to the disadvantage of this: 
state is at present working distinctly to 
her gain; for unless the weather should 
assume an entirely new attitude the coun- 

try will have to look for its next summer’s.: 
ice supply to Maine. The people of that; 
state are much pleased with the prospect, 

and the open waters of the Hudson and of - 
other northern rivers hitherto productive 

of ice, are a feast to their eyes, while with 

unusual industry they are garnering the, 
harvest from river and lake, and storing it. 
against the time of exalted prices. 


‘ 


WuiLt the sad accident of Monday after- 


geographers have been” 


at oe 


brea nong those much disappointed, but . , , isc oo ‘ 

k among th« asap} the day of their discomforture is not far rendered duc assistance to the faltifels ‘ 

Special Business Notices, per Agate line perennially hopeful people, who not only | distant, for in brute force they are of f 

boone think that the end of the world is close at | course no match for their enemies. It is ws RS re - : 

To CONTRIBUTORS.— Rejected MSS. will | hand,but that they have data for its definite | only when they have the law upon their Nature is even handed in the distribu- i 
returned (f stamps are enclosed for return post- ’ 


oteal 


en 


by which a horse and rider were: ay, 
' egy ; thi —— , . .|and make a speech an hour and a quarter sates: ° 

‘itshould always lie withia the power something sublime about the assur on A , | most instantly killed by an electric car, was‘ 4 

{the proper official ance of this rude Alabamian who|!ong. Too many of the speakers had evi- é 

Proper officials to apply the proper | : ; dently ind M Gradv’s Vendome |* ™4tter for the deepest regret, it can hard»: 4 

b  Siee Sentueen of Regn lassumes to possess information re-| ently in mind Mr. Grady’s endome | ; . 

, atures of the Sawtell par- ‘ ; speech and attempted to equal at least its | ly be called one for surprise; nor would tte 

*, however, are hardly open to question : garding a point, the knowledge | *P&® ° “4 ‘ s : } 


We impropriety, not to say culpability of 
Petuing petitions to which the signer has 
mrdly given thought enough even to read 

Mat is asked for: and the iniquity of cir- 


of which has not yet been divulged even to 
‘ghandi Francis Train, or Joseph Cook. 


length. This was a sad mistake. Mr. 
Grady came for a special purpose, and with 
a special message, nor can it be denied that 


he was one of the most extraordinary | 


repetition at any time be at all extraordi-’ 
nary ; indeed, it is rather a matter for  re¢: 
mark that more accidents have not happen-: 
ed. It is simply impossible to attempt 


lating & petition { Iv is so keen a pleasure for many mem- speakers in the recent history of onr coun- rapid transit on unprotected surface tracks 
Sidene mn for the pardon of a | bers of the mugwumpian press |i) Hig case was exceptional and fur- and expect immunity from accidents. .The 
“Q0R, TOT @ money remuneration. oO 7 2reige > 7 7 ale £ ag 5 
fain & pardon , ‘ | to harangue with great persis- | nishes no-precedent for less capable men dwellers in the suburbs have welcomed the 

', or to seek to obtain one, | tency upon the manifold _indi- 


wth 
such a motive as this, should be made 
‘punishable offence. 


eee wens of St. Valentine’s Day 
. numbered with the things that 
oe reported from the large cities 
“ny ‘sion of its recent celebration 
bees eeeeisbly increase the labors of 
stn de partment, proving that 
= og leastin the larger cen- 
oles ‘on nolonger holds his old 
It cannot 


Wte 


e heart of mankind. 


| cations that the present administration is 
| rapidly sweeping the country to ruin, that 
| is a pleasing duty to chronicle from time to 
'time various evidences that we are upon 
| the eve of a period of renewed and extend- 
|ed prosperity. The Bethlehem Iron Works, 
|among the largest and most important in 
| the country, employing hundreds of opera- 
| tives, have in the last week voluntarily de- 

|clared an increase of 15 per ceat in the 
| wages of all employes. Perhaps there is 
| no better criterion of the financial situation 


to attempt his flights of oratory. The 
speech is the gratuitous dwelling on statis- 


tics, regarding which the speaker is not 


body of those whom he addresses. 
was rather a favorite practice of a recent 
exalted functionary of the nation, and our 
brilliant would-be governor seems unfortu- 
nately to have affected it. 


most painful feature of an after-dinner | ; 
|and any one Wishing to go some distance in 





one-tenth as well informed as the great | : ; ‘ 
This | ference is owing simply to the greater 


| 


advent of electric cars in no uncertain way. 
The electric cars are constantly crowded 


the citv will avail himself of the electric 
rather than of the horse cars. This pre 


speed of the electric car; but this speed 


|can only be obtained with a proportionate 


| 
| 





sacrifice to safety. The two are incompat- 
ible; the more satisfactory the speed the 
more sure the danger. Having tried the 
electric car the public would be very loath 


Maid that thi 2 Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is developing | 0 return to the distressingly slow horse 

us change is at all to be re-| of the country than the condition of its | attributes quite prismatic. He is constant.|car. The only solution for the problem fl 
Statins na ‘ntroduction of the comic | iron trade, andthis step of the Bethlehem | ly presenting himself in a new light. At | seems to be the elevated road, but the hear- i 
res and ‘ts Tapid development to | manufacturers is encouraging omen for the | the dinner of the doctors in New York the | ings which are now being granted by the 


unseemly 
« Wething 
~ Which the 


proportions doubtless 
to do with the disfavor into 
an observance of this day has 
€sending of a comic valentine 


immediate future. The railroads, too, are 
earning money as they haye not done in 
several years, and this means a general re- 


vival of business. Rate cutting, such as is 





first time as an after-dinner wit, and his 
admirers are much gratified at this new de- 
| velopment. His wit is of the em inently 





other night the ex-president posed for the | Legislature to the West End and other com- 


panies can hardly fail to be made much 
more serious and responsible by the sad ac- 
cident of Monday. 























































































For the Commonwealth. | 
THE CAPTIVE EAGLE. 
I saw a captive eagle in a cage; 
It beat its wings against the bars in vain | 
And chafed and fretted at the snake-like chain 
Coiled round its feet, till spent with pain and rage, | 
The poor bird, struggling, gave a plaintive cry, 
And drooped its head as though it fain would die. | 
While high upon a storm-swept mountain’s creat, 
A lone pine tree guards « deserted nest. 


Ah! thought I then of one life-weary heart, 
The sport and toy of fortune and of chan.e, 
In bondage held, and chained by circumstance, | 
Like that poor captive eagle, far apart 
From home and kindred, struggling hopelessly | 
With cruel Fate, and longing to be free. | 


HENRY COYLE | here the Relation of Jesus to the Life of ; futile to claim that the church has not her|of the church so long urged, with 


Im the Roxbury Universalist Church, 


THE RELATION = 


| 


‘Of the Church to the Life of the 


People. 





SERMON 





Sunday Morning, Feb. 16, 1890, by 
Rev. E. L. Rextord, D.D. 


**Not that we have dominion over your faith but 


are helpers of your joy.’’—I1 Cor. 1:2. 


Two Sabbaths ago we were considering | 


|the People. In this sermon I wish to deal | 


A MAIDEN’S QUERY. 


Lovest thou for beauty’s sake? 
Love me not, ah, no! 
Love the sun! See in ite wake 
Golden locks in splendor on the blue outflow. 


Lovest thou for youlh’s sweet sake? 
Love me not, ah, no! 


I am aware that in this task as in that, I 


}can but touch upon certain prominent 
| phases of the subject, so broad it is and so 
| many relations does it sustain. 


The purpose I seek is, a deeper and 


| stronger attachment to the essential church 
| on the part of all those who are cherishing 
,an interest in the general welfare of man- 


Love the spring. Her roses take, kind. Our excursion must necessarily be 
Ever freshly blooming. Mine will shortly go. | @long the main lines while a thousand trib- 


Loveat thou for wealth, for gold? 
] 

Love me not, ah, no! 
Love the sea. Its waters hold 


i 


Coral groves and pearls and golden sands below. | ent relation to the great mass of the people. 


| 
Lovest thou for love’s own sake? | 
0, then love thou me! 
Love have I that naught can shake. 
It has been thine only, thine will ever be. 
—|The Transatlantic. 


- 


NOW AND THEN. | 


And had you loved me then, my dear, 
And had you loved me there, 


| utaries must be passed by unobserved. 


It is a subject which involves many a | 


| serious question inasmuch as the church is | 


seen on every hand to hold but an indiffer- 


In many sections it is seen to hold almost | 
no relation whatever with them. In its 
ideal existence and in its ideal relations we 
say that here is an institution which should | 


| command the sympathies and the allegiance 


of one and all—an institution whose bene- 


fits should be sought by everybody and | 
shared by everybody. But in turning | 


from the ideal to the actual we discover at | indicated as characteristic of the intelligent | people. Emilio Castellar the great Spa 
lonce a vast disparity between them, for | 
| instead of finding the people thronging the | Christlieb. 


When atill the sun was in the east altars of religion as represented in the | 


And hope was in the air,— 
When all the birds sang to the dawn 
And I but sang to you,— | 
Oh, had you loved me then, my dear, 
And had yuu then been true. 
But ah! the day wore on, my dear, 
And when the noon grew hot 
The drowsy birds forgot to sing, 
And you and I forgot 
To talk of love, or live for faith 
Or build ourselves a nest; 
And tow our hearts are shelterless, 
Our sun is in the west. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 


LOSS, 


Something is gone; ‘ 
I know it by this pain. 

But yesterday I had it; 

To morrow, though I bade it, 
It would not come again. 


Something is gone ; 
What shall we that thing call? 
A touch, a tone, that thrilled me, 
A hidden joy that filled me? 
Say, that is all. 


And ‘how tis gone, 
Lightly as firat it came; 

The sky a little colder, 

The heart a little older, 
All else the same. 


All else the same? 
O death, all-covering sea! 
Come with thy floods, and drown me; 
That thing I sought to crown me 
Was all the world to me. 
—[London Spectator. 


THE MESSAGE. 


A rose tree grows by my window, and roses fine 
and fair . 

Are flaunting and smiling gaily, a-bloom in the 
sunshine there. 


| section of the country, and consequently it | 


chucches, we find a surprisingly large num- 
ber of them habitual absentees. If we} 
may trust the statements that were recently 
made at Tremont Temple at the meetings of 
the American Evangelical Alliance, fully 
one half of the people of New England do 
not attend church. Tables of estimated 
church attendance are frequently compiled 
and published in our Journals, disclosing | 


| the unwelcome fact that a very large num- | scolding will not remove the order or change | waters of the Ganges. To form ideas 


ber of the people have practically severed | 


jallthe relations which bind them to the policy to change the existing situation—a | tian priests, the magi of Babylon and the 
| Situation which few, it seems to me can (sages of Persia. The idea is as the sap, 


chureh. 
This fact is not peculiar to any special | 





has no bearing upon the varying types of 
our population as representing the religious 
spirit of the different countries from which 
so many of our people haye come. The 
separation of the people from the church | 
seems to be a widely extended fact in our | 
American life both East and West. 

Nor is this characteristic limited to this | 
country. Inthe various European States 
the separation between the church and the 
people seems deeper and broader still. 
One of the most reliable European observ- 
ers (Professor Theodore Christlieb of | 
Bonn) aud a man strongly wedded to the 
“Evangelical” faith, deplores the almost | 








Modern culture concentrates itself in our 
larger towns, and it is just there we find 


with the growing population, the fewest of 
them. There are large parishes in Berlin 


statistics, only from one to two per cent. 
of the population are regular church goers.” 
This in Protestant Germany while the same 
authority tells us that ‘‘still more is this the 
case among the educated classes in the town 
population in Roman Catholic countries. 
France, the greatest of them all, has never 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 


|slavishly submit. Religion, as it has come | liament with the celerity of the lightoix 


complete severance of the people from ell/ ment, and that this transient phase will 
nominal Christianity. He says: ‘A look | gradually and practically disappear from \iating claim of a Catholic priest that Chris 
into our town churches shows at once the | human life as man advances to his highest 
estrangement of the great majority of our | estate of positive knowledge. 

educated classes from the Christian faith. | 


our emptiest churches, and, in comparison | 


and Hamburg where, according to recent | 







FEBRUAR) » - 
~} 
nition of the traditional claims of the | closest and most sympathetic relations. nn 
church; as we ascend that scale we dis- } the divinest truth of God as seen in ty ing 
cover a deepening and ever broadening | enslaved masses who bow down befor. the ” 
chasm between the people and what has | traditional judgments and methods ay al : 
long been regarded as Christian faith. | usages of the church, repeating its ang. of 
This separation from the traditional faith creeds? Is this the right solution of y Ca 
|of course carries with it a corresponding |strange problem! And most we deci, 
alienation from the church as the organ | that not only the intellectual life, but y be; 
and representative of the faith. highest and best appreciation of the Nobleg py 
Before these confessions we are almost | purposes and ambitions of modern tite ter 
| compelled to say that the traditional mean-| as seen in these luminous characters eal 
ing of Christianity and the church is no/| farthest removed from the truth of Gg col 
longer the vital interest or possession of | and the divinest fortunes which heaven py Go 
the intelligent and free mind. Assuredly | to bestow? It will not serve the interes, bu 
it would be vain, and false as vain, to say | of our modern life to charge multitude, wi 
that what we may call traditional Christian- these men who have broken ranks with 4 Lo 
ity has not even multitudes of intelligent Christianity of the last ten centuries, ang ius 


men among its devotees. It were equally | who have repudiated the distinctive 
















































multitudes even, of intelligent men enlisted |the ene.nies of mankind. They are y 


|with the Church in the same relation, and |in her service. But it were worth our | the men who are hostile to the great an bs 
while to ask whether their devotion be the | growing interests of the people. The dis 
result of a free and self-asserting intelli- | not leagued with oppression or identig tic 
gence, dealing with modern knowledge in | with measures which make the people dic 
an untrammelled spirit, or the result of ajin the scope and volume of life. Our fy his 
long-continued attorneyship pledged to the thinking Protestants — the protestants ect 
maintenance and defense of ancient tradi- the Protestants, who are still sleeping & fo 
tions,—an attorneyship commenced by men | six o’clock Sunday mornings are not ex! 
in their early years, and in behalf of which | enemies of our most wholesome institutiog me 
so many special pleas have been made that | and those masses who throng the chureh« sh 
the very specialties have been made to wear | at that hour are not for that reason rn 
the guise of universal and incontrovertable | most devoted friends of such institutions nit 
truth. If there be any characteristic class of rif 
I have no reflections to cast upon any | population who are enemies, or at leg w 

|} man or any class of men, but I submit that | dangerous friends, of our highest interest on 
| no intelligent man in our day, free from | that very class is composed of those eary we 
the traditions of the past, and judicially | morning devotees. The Professors in Ge ar 
|regarding the general facts of modern | man universities, and the principals of sy th 
| knowledge would develop the judgments | highest schools, the professional men, of. lif 


th t have long been held as Christian truth, |cers in the army, the diplomatists ai 
or the claims that have long been urged in | others of the most intelligent and infloe 
behalf of the church as legitimate. tial classes are not the enemics of the greg 

My defense of this statement is in the | interests of the people of Germany. They 
very order of development which I have |men are the very staunchest friends of th 


mind of Europe, as detailed by Professor | ish republican—is he an enemy of his king 
because he casts off the traditional Christ 

If the intelligent free mind of this age is |anity that so long has burdened even 
breaking with traditional Christianity, it is | energy that Spain has known for centuris 
a fact before which it is not only useless | past? Indignantly he rejects the exclusin 
but hazardous to close oureyes. If tradi-|claims put forth by the anciant histor 
tional Christianity is most unquestioningly | church of Spain, and to a priestly represe- 
received by the ignorant, as the foregoing | tative of the church he says: “The Proph 
confessions plainly indicate, that too is a|ets did not write in Judea alone, they dié 
fact before which it is useless to close our | not drink alone of the water of the Jordas 
eyes. jand the Euphrates — they wrote also is 
Ecclesiastical, editorial and professorial India, and slaked their thirst with the 


the tendency. It will require a different | Jews have contributed, as well as the Egyp- 


question. In this country to-day, the as the blood, as the light, as the dev 
churches that represent the most wide- | fluid, as the juices of the earth, as the gu 
spread ignorance are the very churches that | of the atmosphere, as the dew of the plas 
that are most densely thronged. The most |The idea recognizes neither nations m 
abject Romanists among us are the people | sects nor churches; it passes from t 
who are multitudinously gathered in their | pagoda to the pyramid, from the pyrami 
churches on Sunday mornings long before | to the synagogue, and from the synagoge © 
the free and intelligent Protestants have | to the Basilica,, and from the Basilica 
broken their sonorous dreams. They are | the cathedral, and from the cathedral to & 
the people who least question and most | aniversity, and from the university to pe 


down to them through the centuries, is | which thunders, illamines, burns and put 

most real and most authoritative. fies. “Christianity” he says, ‘‘has be 
This general situation seems almost to | equally prepared by the mournful stanzas @ 

confirm the judgmentof Auguste Comte in Isaiah and the philosophic dialogues 

his Positive Philosophy, that religion be-| Plato.” 

longs to the childhood of human develop-| g, goes this great liberator of Spait 


plead in eloquent protest against the hum 


| tianity is a special and separate truth usr 
| lated to the great and continuous strugg# 
|of mankind. He is a lover of human lib 
|erty, and therefore he will not be othe 
|than cosmopolitan in his religion. But* 


And before these two facts, of intelli- 
gence so widely alienated from traditional 
| Christianity and from the church as these 
have been maintained for a thousand years, | § snemy of mankisd 
and ignorance most obedient to them, I do | ia ther Sadirtes bE poets torts Pas - on 
not know how to escape the conclusions of | ji-htened friend of humanity, and his tv 
this great French thinker except by greatly | and genuine religious faith is one of th 
|modifying the meaning of religion nd 80 | mightiest clements in that friendship {0 
jchanging the character of that relation | a) 7 
| which the church has long been supposed | ' . al 
‘to hold with the life of the people, and the | The legislature of Italy, eons mm 
| service it is expected to render in their be- Prod toma Crippen A * It nes. tl 

half. ministe n that country for ages, 


. ‘ ; 
It is a fact of tremendous significance | not thereby converted itself into the foe ® iin 





I'll pluck me a bud all gently, unfolding its beauty 
pale, 

And breathe in its heart a message; could ever 
such herald fail? 


Ite fragrance I'll steep with passion, its petals 
write o'er with love, 

And give toits freshness meanings, caught from 
the stars above. 


I'l} whisper it all the story of things I can never 


y» 


Of eyes that strange fires have lighted—fires of | Renan. In Spain and Portuga! the breach, The significance of this German attitude | thority of Christianity. 


eternal ray. 


But what will she say when softly she fingers the | of the cultivated classes are alienated from lectual condition of the surrounding na- | cies and movements that have led to 


fragrant toy? 


Ah, lady, 80 loved and longed for, will she fancy 


my secret joy? 


Then speed thee, my little rosebud, fly swift to my 


lady fatr, 


And lose not thy fragrance, fying, though thou | artists, etc., and exclaims in his sorrow: |those who claim to be custodians of the | thousands of these men in all ranks, = 


must in her bosom rare. 
—M. H. Ford in the Nationalist. 


Is the world grown as sunny as I ween? 
T cannot see it clearly as of old, 


Yor like the elms, your love has come between | more intelligent classes—a fact that is pe-|and brute-mindedness and stupidity then, | and convictions of the ancient creed 


My life and me, and turned it all to gold! 
—Bessie Chandler. 


recovered from her radical breach with|thatan Empire like Germany, developing |™@nkind. It has risen up against the mos ma 
Christianity in 1793. it is well known that |the foremost scholarship of the world; inveterate enemy the Italian people na gl 
in Upper and Central Italy, the great ma- | leading all nations in its university life; a | ©V°F encountered, and has restore or Ni 
| jority of educated persons have not only | land famous, and pre-eminent for its phil- jin the name of liberty and a agen — 
| silently broken with their church but open- | osophers and scientists, musicians and even | fortunes which Italy lost in the us 

ly avow their uubelief. In Roman Catholic | its theologians, and holding a distinguished religion. 

communities infidel publications enjoy |rank in the world of poets and artists—a It is not difficult in this day to draw = 
much more splendid triumphs than any | fact of tremendous significance, I say, that | lines of a general and broad distinction * 
which await them in the domains of | such a people should be so widely separated | tween the vital import ofa genuine ree re 
Protestantism. For hundreds who read | from Christianity and the church as these | iousness and the traditional system of * pa 
Strauss in Germany, tens of thousands in | great interests have been held during so | clesiastical procedure which for centané 
France and Italy have been seen devouring | many Christian centuries. | has claimed to embody tke —, — . 
That distin 

is not made so openly; but signs are not /|is vastly increased by the survey which one | is broad and it is between these parse 
wanting that the hearts of a large number | of its t Professors makes of the intel- | lines that we shall find the initial tend 























their professed faith.” tions—a survey resulting in the reluctant | so wide-spread alienation of so many ed 
This same observer of European tenden- |.confession that ‘‘all the factors of our mod- | telligent and excellent people from the * 
cies reviews the lists of University Profes- | ern intellectual life are largely influenced by | cient church and its arbitrary claims. 
sors, principals of the higher schools, a prevailing spirit of unbelief.” This situ- | clesiasticism in its habitual guise and eal 
diplomatists, professional men, officers of ation is so filled with suggestions of the | vice does not meet the demands of oe 
the army, merchants, manufacturers, | gravest import, that my wonder is that latest years, and thousands and tel © 


“Alas! All the factors of our modern in- | oracles of heaven can ask so few questions | alienation from the traditions is so ™ , 
tellectual life are largely influenced by a jas they look upon what Professor Christ- | deplored, are not the less Christian es 
prevailing spirit of unbelief!” \lieb calls ‘‘the abysmal depths” of this | genuine sense, because they have ‘thr®’ 
| It will be observed that this eminent pro- | chasm between our modern intelligence and | off the bonds of allegiance to the wholly ~ 
fessor pours out his lamentation over the |the Christian faith. And shall ignorance | adequate formulas, judgments, cs” 











|culiarly significant. As we descend the as represented in the lowest and least en- | church. oe 
\ casle of intelligence we find a wider recog- | lightened classes, shall these come into| It should not be forgotten thst 
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church has come down to us from ae 
hands. It was& product of their fashion- 
ing. Its prevailing features were moulded 
by Roman ecclesiastical artists. Its gener- 
ai structural idea and its relation to the life 
— the people were determined by Roman 
‘atholic genius. 
: ag wasatimeinthe history of the 
beginnings of what has come to be known 
as Christianity, when one great Voice ut- 
: message in which heaven and 
breathed their deepest and most 
n should revere 
This was the 
yhets, repeated 


tered its 
earth both 
constant prayer, that me 
God and love — vn geod 

en of the old royal pro 
igen emphasis: ‘‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee, oh, man, but to deal 
iystiy and love mercy and walk humbly 
with thy God?” I donot learn from my 
study of his life, that Jesus of Nazareth 
ever organized any institution such as we 
have known the church to be. I do not 
discover any impulse or purpose or intima- 
tion looking to any such institution. He 
did say that he would gather his company, 
nis associates, his friends, his disciples, his 
ecclesia on the eternal truth thatin his love 
for man and his love for God, he was the 
expression, representative and embodi- 
ment of the divine spirit. His friends 
should be the peopie of the kindly heart 
who should know the meaning of self-de- 
nial for the good of others, who could sac- 
riice for love’s sake. That was what he 
was doing. It was what he knew others 
oaght to do, if the highest good of life 
would be realized. He placed his great 
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% in Ger and mighty thought in a simple sentence— 
Is of the the thought which, if embodied in human 


nen, off. life would inaugurate and forever build up 
ists and the Kingdom of God among men: ‘By this 
| influes shall all men know that ye are my disci- 


ples if ye have love one toward another.” 

This was his law. He urged no other. 
Love was the great bond. He instituted 
no outward rale, organized no external 


the grea 
- Thew 
1s of th 
at Spar 


his kind. dy. People who loved each other and 
| Christ. did good were his disciples whether they 
ed every Knew anything about him personally or 
centuria mot. Lf they loved they knew his spirit, 
exclusive nd love has a vast discipleship in this 


world, far beyond the knowledge of any 
yarticular name or person. He cared noth- 
ng forthe name. Indeed, his disciples 
ere pot named at all, till tong years after 
nd then & name was given by their ene- 
mies, and more in scora thanin sympathy. 
f he had been particular about names and 


, historic 
represen 
ne Proph 
, they did 
1e Jordan 

also is 
with the 


rm ideas xternal tests, as somany of his professed 
the Egyp- ollowers have been, isn’t it a wonder that 
and the e neglected such momentous (!) interests? 
the sap, repeat that the basis of his union was 
e dec ve. He did not create his discipleship 
the ga by his own personality. Love had its min 


the pla 
tions m 


tries in the world before he was born, and 
hat already existing was the basis of the 


from ¢ nion he sought. He added meaning to all 
. pyrat he good ~vill that had been in the world. 


ynagoge 
sasilica & 
dral to th 
ity to par 
> lightning 


nd he sought to encourage, inspire and 
oster all that was helpful. Known to him 
br unknown, all who loved were kis con- 
tituency. And by his judgment that same 
aw is true to this day. 


s and put But a spirit so vital as this, a soul throb- 
‘has beet ing with such a life, so near the infinite 
stanzas d heart of love could not linger amidsc the 


lashing and crushing forces of that age, 
ad the life that had its place in the very 
heart of life, breathed out its spirit in the 
gonies of the cross. His word passed 
bver to his disciples, but they were not en- 
arged to that sacred hospitality it required 
orits continnons abode. A few years 
pass by and the simple brotherhood dwell 
midst the sacred memories of their great 


alogues of 


of Spait 
the humi- 
that Chris 
truth unt 
is strugg 


2uman li} 


yg nal ivine Friend, held in unity by the remem- 
+ mankind biance of his word. But they were human, 
os 2 @ snd the frailties common to mankind were 
nd his true all concealed. Rivalries and ambitions were 
cage s00n known among them, and strivings for 


place and the privileges of authority. A 
ew years more and that company of men 

ho had their great law of cnity in their 
mutual love, we find changed into an ambi- 


ndship fot 


king rank 


it ee ious “‘church” flercely engaged in develop- 
re at png an external institution, and not refus- 
» the ™ 




















png to resort to intrigue, and all the other 


st the mos methods known ta men and parties strug- 
eople — pling for power and place. The life of the 
red pee azarene has but a precarious existence 
manity, Of Among them. His simple troth becomes 


1e name oscured and is practically lost in the mul- 


plying speculations and mysterious dog- 

$; and the so-called Christians, having 
become influential enough to secure civil 
recognition, they procure the government 


» draw we 
tinction & 

. jig. 
yuine rellg 











em of © MPdorsement of whatever dogma is in the 
r centarie aajority, and thus forcing its acceptance 
it and s& pon the people, spiritual and intellectual 
distinctio® Teedom are lost. A bitter controversy in 
ese parte ue early period between the parties of Au- 
ial tender Stine and Pelagius results in the victory 
led to te f Augustine, who claimed the utter de- 
» many © ravity of human nature and consequently 
om the te absolute inability of man to direct his 
laims. © wn life along the waysof God. All men 
se and “re spiritually blind, and therefore were 
is of thet wader the necessity of placi themselves 
nd tens © athe hands of the church ,o the only 
anks, who nce that could lead them to beaven 
is so @ ud the favor of God. 
istian wa ‘ ve & great step towards the result 
ave thro’ blind lute monarchy. You can lead a 
ne wholly ® ») , Jan easily enough whithersoever you 
3. caste - andif foratime he may delude him- | 
+ creed t hat Vet the fancy that he is not blind but | 
2 see you can change or dissi-| 
on that = 


pate that dream,if you have the civil law at 
your service with a bountiful supply of 
prisons, wracks, dungeons, chains and fag- 
ots, and courts of ecclesiastics to counsel 
their most effective uses. This was the sit 
uation of the church, and who does not 
know that for centuries the church was the 
great instrument of oppression, depriving 
countless multitudes not only of their phy- 
sical liberty but of their intellectual and 
spiritual liberty as well. 

It was no longer the simple brotherhood 
of Jesus. His great word of “love” was 
changed for the word ‘‘believe.” This was 
placed before all other words, and what a 
person must believe might not be the choice 
of his reason, but it must be the arbitrary 
decree of the councils. A friend of mine 
wrote me a few days ago—in derision it is 
true—that in the New York Presbytery: in 
fants had been saved from the ournings by 
a majority of three. This would pass now 
as a good natured ridicule, but in a day 
when the civil powers stood ready to en- 
force the decisions of ecclesiastical coun- 


cils and coulc imprison or burn at the stake | 


or behead, all persons who would not ac- 
cept the results of majority votes the de- 
risive words could not be indulged in safe- 
ty. And after several generations should 
pass by with certain dogmas proclaimed, 
taught and enforced they would, from mere 
force of custom, wear the semblance of 
truth. 

Precisely this 
opinions which 
through the 


is the history of many 
have come down to us 
troubled centuries. People 


defend them because they have long been | 


accustomed to defend them. They do not 
defend them because they are reasonable 


but because they have been proclaimed by | 


authority—the authority in many instances 
of a majority of three or five or fifty votes. 

The triumph of Augustine put out the 
eyes of Reason. Man was made blind. 
Reason could not protest. Reason is hard- 
ly itself in the presence of the axe and the 
wheel, unless courage stsnds bravely by 
and whispers to Reason that truth is prer- 
erable to death. 

The church has not claimed to be reason- 
able. She has perpetually warred against 
it, claiming that it is carnal, while she 
speaks with authority. If any one is irrev- 
erent and bold enough to ask how it has 
come about that the church, being com- 
posed of human beings who are blind and 
helpless, is infallible, she is ready with her 
reply that God grants special and super- 
natural dispensations and so releases cer- 
tain men from the common lot of mortals 
to accomplish His will—a plea which has a 
noble trath to noble minds, but a plea nev- 
ertheless which has been used for the most 
nefarious and infamous purposes from the 
earliest days down to the times of Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young. 

The history of these arbitrary policies in- 
augurated and conducted in the absence of 
all reason, the irrational dogmas pro- 
claimed, the tragedies enacted—who does 
not Know? They are so startling that the 
School Board of Boston refuses to have 
the pages opened for the instruction of our 
youth. And now when large numbers of 
intelligent classes throw off the ancient 
bondage, with all its affronts to enlighten- 
ed reason and break ranks with tradition 
and Christianity, then are not wanting those 
who will and do cry ‘‘Infidelity!” ‘‘Ration 
alism!” ‘*Traitors!” and a score of ill- 
omened games besides, when those very men 
in University chairs, in literary journals, 
and legislative halls, in great philanthro- 
pies, and vital books, are the men who in 
their thinking and feeling, and their gener- 
al estimate of things are often found far 
nearer the very standing-place of Jesus in 
this human world than multitudes of others 
who claim to be the custodians of his in- 
terests here, and the infallible interpreters 
of his word. 

It was a sorry day for that growing com- 
pany bearing the name of Jesus when they 
removed or retired his great word and in 
its place inserted a lesser one. The church 


has said through the turbulent centuries: | 


"” 


“Believe!” ‘Believe 
said ‘‘Love!” ‘‘Love!” “‘Love!” His word 
created the philanthropies; the word of 
the church has created the tragedies. And 
is it any great wonder that multitudes of 
free men are seen breaking ranks with tra- 
ditional decrees? My wonder is that so 
few part company with the old orders, and 
my anticipation is that we shall see a great- 
ly increased number leaving the old fellow- 
ship, as Reason multiplies its sanctions and 
regains its rightful place. 

It is said that resolutions never go back- 
ward, butin the great contest the people 
will place Love above Belief. It is need- 
ful that the ecclesiastical order should be 
reversed. Men who love well will be help- 
ful. They have no fagots, no dungeons, 
no chains. These are the possession of 
men who believe. ‘‘Love worketh no ill to 
its neighbor,” the scriptures tell us. Hap- 
py had the history of the church been, and 
far brighter its chapters, if the same could 
be said of belief. Men who love do not 
hate, but I have seen several men in my day 
who could believe, and at the same time be 
vigorous haters. 

The world in substituting love for belief 
is going back to the Prophet of Nazareth, 
and all along this brightening and human- 


‘*Believe!” Jesus 
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| izing way Reason has its perpetual ‘‘Amen 
;and Amen.” The church must either fol- 


| low or lead in that gracious progress. And 
when we remember how reluctant the 


church has been to lead any great reform 
in behalf of the unrecognized, though just 
interests of the people, we anticipate its 
lace in this procession. Reforms, or the 
great movenmients that contemplate wider 
liberty for mankind do not begin in the 
strongly organized institutions of society. 
Emerson said for the encouragement of 
Carlyle that ‘‘truth is always born in a 
/manger.” ‘There was no room for Jesus in 
the Inn. The High Priest of the estab- 
lished order had his palace, but Jesus had 
not where to Jay his head. It is the pre- 
mium which conservatism always pays to 
| what is established—the penalty which is 
jever visited upon one who pleads a 
;cause before it is popular. The church 
| however is destined to restore the central 
star of love to its divine place from which 
}ecclesiastical ambition ruthlessly torn it 
down. 

The church is showing, on every hand, 
| the signs of its impatience and restlessness 
|in the old policies. It must be vastly more 
}impatient and restless. Dr. Van Dyke 
}said in the New York Presbytery: ‘I 
|} want to preach the doctrine of God's love 
| for all mankind.” And then he added: ‘Is 
that Calvinism? IL don't know and I don’t 
care; it is Christianity.” This sentiment 
must be repeated again and again till we 
}can sing ‘with Tennyson : 

Love is and was my Lord and King 

Andin bis presence I attend 

To fear the tidings of m 


4 friend 
Which every hour his cour 


ers bring. 

We wanta simpler church, vitalized bv 
divine sympathies and a life like that of 
Nazareth. We want a church that all good 
men and women will love, and which those 
also will love who desire to be good men 
and women. We want a chureh that the 
young will love because of its good cheer 
and its wholesome joy; a church that will 
recognize the innocent pleasures of life, 
and stand for all that makes life more, and 
| opposes a steady resistance to whatever 
| makes life less, that breaks it in pleces and 
jadds to the burdens of the peopie. 

want a church that will take its place in 
| the busy lives of men and speed them on 
| by the impulse and inspiration of the nob- 
llest visions of uplifted manhood. We 
|} want a church that will constantly unfold 
}to the young the divine meaning of their 
| most ardent hopes of victory in the world 
| —a church which shall largely border the 
| life of the people and weave that life with- 
;out flaw or seam, into the infinite life 
| which God has ordained for His children. 
| When we can have a charch and a relig- 
}ion vital with such a spirit I do not believe 
| we shall have any Positive Philosophy or 
avy Auguste Comtes predicting that reli- 
| gion will disappear as the people rise to the 
| higher forms of knowledge. The highest 
| knowledge shall wait for its most exalted 
service till this religious spirit shall vital- 
jize it. and its divinest beauty shall be in 
| the blossoming forth of just such a religion 
as this, challenging thus the admifa- 
tion and the devotion of the world. 

When we can have such a church and 
such a religion as this we shall have what 
the Prophet of Nazareth came to build up 
in the lives of the people, and when these 
fortunes shall be the possessions of the 
people I do not believe that we shall hear 
| the lamentations of our Professor over tne 
| spectacle of other professors alienated from 
| Religion. We shall find all good men the 
| devotees of such a church and such a re- 
| ligion, the strongest friends of them be- 
| cause of the vital relations they shall hold 
| with the best interests of the world. The 
| only parties alienated from such a religion 
will be those who shall be intent upon de- 
| stroying the happiness of mankind. 


| eabanneans 
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|The Boston Original of Mother Goose. 








Mother Goose was not only an American 
| woman, but a Bostonian into the bargain. 
At what time vhe Goose family came to 
| America is unknown. The name was orig- 
|inally Vertigoose, afterwards changed to 
Vergoose, and finally shortened to Goose. 
But the first change was long before the 
Goose family came to Boston. Boston was 
a little village but 30 years old when we 
first hear of them as landholders within its 
borders. Nearly half the land on Wash- 
ington Street, between West and Winter 
; Streets, belonged to them, and so did a 
large piece of land on Essex, Rowe, and 
Bedford Streets. At that time all that part 
of Boston was open fields or pasture-land, 
and the Vergoose family before that date 
probably lived in the vicinity of Hanover 
Street or Copp’s Hill. Isaac Vergoose 
himself, the husband of Mother Goose, 
owned a house and lot on the land which is 
now the corner of Washington Street and 
Temple Place. 

That the famiiy were wealthy for that 
period we are assured; but only one of 
them achieved anything like fame and that 
| was Mother Goose herself. But for her 
the Vergoose family might have lived and 
died and been gathered to their fathers in 


We! 
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| 
| posterity. It would be pleasant to know 
| something about the childhood of Mother 
| Goose, but of that we are not told in ‘any 
|chronfcle. Wedo not even know where 
| Elizabeth Foster was born, in what part of 
| Boston she dwelt, or when she married Mr. 
| Vergoose. 
| Of one thing, however, we are sure: That 
| she outlived him, although the date of his 
| death is nowhere to be found in any. regis- 
|ter. So we grope our way inthe dark as 
regards the maiden and married life of 
| Mother Goose till the year 1715 is reached. 
| Then we read in the record of marriages in 
| the city registrar's office that in “1715, Jane 
| Sth, was married, by Rev. Cotton Mather, 
| Thomas Fleet to Elizabeth Goose.” 
Of Elizabeth we hear little except that 
ie was the eldest daughter of Mother 
oose. Of Thomas Fleet, her husband, we 
rear much more. He was born in England, 
|}and was a journeyman printer in Bristol. 
| It was there that he first knew of the Amer- 
jican Vergoose family through its Bristol 
jrelations. During the reign of Queen 
Anne a certain clergyman of the English 
|church, Dr. Sacheverell, having incurred 
| the displeasure of the dominant political 
|party, was tried for treason pefore the 
| House of Lords. The affair created great 
| excitement throughout England, even lead- 
ing to riotous proceeding in some cases. 
| In some of these young Fleet mingled. so 
| conspicuously that he afterward thought it 
| prudent to forsake England for America. 
| Accordingly he packed up his belongings, 
| and reached Boston in 1712. 
| His first child was a son, whose advent 
| was no doubt a delight to its parents, while 
to its Grandmother Goose it was a joy un- 
speakable. But not unsingable, fortunate- 
ly for posterity. Mrs. Fieet’s own pres- 
ence in the nursery was barely tolerated by 
the enthusiastic grandmother, who spent 
the whole time there or in wandering about 
the house with her grandchild in her arms. 
It is not improbable that it was when thus 


employed she first sang that now deathless 
ditty : 


st 
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| 
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“Goosey, goosey, gander, 
Where shall I wander? 

Up stairs, 

Down stairs, 
And in my lady’s chamber.” 

Doubtless allthis Thomas Fleet would 
not have objected to; but this was not all— 
| fortunately for us, and for him, asit event - 
| ually turned out. Partly to amuse the in- 
| fant, and more to express her unbounded 
| joy over the fact of its existence, she was 
continually singing nonsensical songs and 
rhymes which she had learned in the days 
of ber own youth. Probably this could 
have been borne had she been a fine singer. 
But this was exactly what she was not, and 
she was therefore a thorn in the side of her 
son-in-law Thomas. What Elizabeth 
thought we are not told. but quite possibly 
her feelings were tempered with filial affec- 
tion and gratitude. Such was notthe case 
with her husband, however, who exhaust- 
ed every means known to him to induce 
Mother Goose to stop singing. He ridiculed 
her in public and in private, and with very 
little effect in either case. He told het that 
she destroyed the comfort of the whole 
neighborhood, which was true enough, for 
the grandmother's voice was heard for a 
long distance, and Fleet was not the only 
person who wished she might become sud- 
denly dumb. ‘To his expostulations and to 
those of the neighbors she only laughed and 
sang the louder. 

At last it occurred to Thomas one day, 
when the sound of his mother-in-law’s voice 
followed him all the way down to his print- 
ing-house in Padding Lane, that he might 
collect these songs and quaint rhymes 
which Grandmother Goose was so _persist- 
ently singing, print them, and perhaps tarn 
a few nimble sixpences in that way. With 
this thought in mind, he listened afterward 
with more patience tothe not very melo- 
dious strains that continually sounded in 
his ears, and wrote them down from day to 
day till he had exhausted the list of the 
ditties which his mother-in-law knew. To 
these he added such as he could collect from 
other sources, and soon after published 
them in book form with the title: ‘Songs 
for the Nursery; or, Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies for Children.” On the title-page was a 
rude drawing of a goose with a very long 
neck and wide-open mouth, and at the bot- 
tom of the page the worde: ‘‘Printed by 
T. Fleet at his printing-house, Pudding 
Lane, 1719. Price two coppers.—[Con- 
densed from the chapter on ‘‘Mother 
Goose” in ‘‘Dear Old Story Tellers,” by Os- 
| car Fay Adams. 


| ‘ — 
| The new organization of temperance wo- 
|men has adoped the name of the National 
| Non-Partisan Woman’s Christian Temper- 
| ance Union. 








A bill has been introduced in the Virginia 
Legislature by Senator Peters to punish 
wife-beaters by flogging. The bill also pro- 
| vides that the wife shall be a competent 
| witness in such cases. 


|  {t has come out that the late Miss Dinah 
|Mulock (Mrs. Craik) was the woman who 
‘gave her pensicn from the literary fund 
for the benefit of the Jate Dr. Westland 





the Old Granary Burying Ground without| Marston, and whose identity was never 
leaving anything gbut their tombstones to| reveaied before her death. 









































































‘fo break their records, but the public will | 
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ures with a new thought. 


Those rows | while pressmen wait, the Autocrat of the dispensable ;breadth of judgment, Courage 
upon rows of staid-looking volumes eating forms finds himself lacking a half ‘‘stickful” 


sfdl those trolley arms stretched up over | up money after that fashion? Perish the | of matter to fill out the column. Look 


our streets produce a striking effect. 


: , Keep cool. Ice is coming down by the 
ton from New Hampshire and Maine. 


oat? 
The brick layers clamor for eight hours a 
‘d@y. ‘The rest of us could use eighteen. 


Bear in mind these days, like Southey’s 
happy old lady, that any weather is better 
than none. 

, It is te be regretted that the Farmers’ 
Almanac made no provision this year fora 
@unshiny Monday. 


Boston weather is bad enough, but Eng- | 
Jand has had a solid fifty-two years’ reign, | 
aud no sign of a break yet. | 
_, A forty days’ fast must now atone for 
eight times forty fast days. Who says, the | 
best time to fast is after dinner? 


- Vanity Fair drops into the attitude of | 
devotion. Let us hope it is the outward | 
visible sign of the inward spiritual state. | 

Had the immortal Father of his Country | 
Wy¥ed to see this dav of grace, he would 
ave celebrated his 158th birthday anniver- 
sary. ¥ 

The great steamships are making ready | 





| 


Go. well to discountenance ocean racing. 
There.is such a thing as being too smart. 

fhe English girl has a chatelaine Bible, 
# 1-2 x1 inch in dimensions, weighing all of 
three-fourth of an ounce. It is the smallest 
book ever printed, but it contains the entire 
text. 
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"Tf any person pokes a handbill or card at 
you on the street, unless he can show an | 


vomler from the city fathers, exact the | 


twenty dollars’ fine. And mind that you do | 
‘fot litter the public streets yourself, for 
the game works both ways. 


+ Among the pretty post-Valentine Day 
@ights was a sweet-faced, very venerable 
‘old'lady, in gold spectacles, and out of teeth, 
who took an elevator in one of our large 
shops to the ‘‘valentine department.” 
Bleds her! Why should hearts grow old? 
at é 


‘All that is to be known about the ett- 
quette of dining and dinner-giving, as seen 
Ahrough the social lens of George W. 
Childs, Esq., may be learned from the March 
‘1, number of Good Housekeeping ,—learned, 
hat followed afar off, until the nationaliza- 
tion of banqueting comes about. 


: ‘Boston is hearing some very profound 
jectures these days, but if she likes she can 
rest her intellect by listening to a lecture at 
Apotio Hall upon chicken livers en bro- 
chette, liver and bacon, devilled turkey legs 

chocolate mousse and aspic of chicken; 
and it will appeal very much to her taste. 


‘Ledbury, England, has decided to honor 
the. memory of Elizabeth Barrett Brown - 
ing, in which vicinity she lived for years, 
by raising an ornamental clock in the prin- 
C street in thetown. This is practical, 
but a little suggestive of the generosity of 
the husband who buys his wife a cigar-case 
eran ulster for her Christmas gift. 


§:)& correspondent writing of the Water 
Color Exhibition in New York says :— 
' Mr. MacCloskey has painted a little girl, 
“own little girl, I presume. “I Have 
ory Papa's Picture” is the title. The 
stands in a public gallery, dressed in 
@ long cloak of white and salmon pink 
iplush, looking up at the pictures on the 
wall, supremely happy at the result of her 
gearch. It is charming. 


“Phe @irectors of the West End have come 


| thought! 


Such quibblers might live and | 


alive! there isan item left standing, over- 


| die on what their souls would fetch. It is | looked in distributing since six weeks ago. 


a poor book that does not pay for itself, 
| many times over, in instruction, entertain- 
| ment, inspiration, or atleast, in that intang- 

ible quality known as satisfaction. Let us 

lay in stores that will give the patrons of 
|our own auction sales something worth 


| while. 

| , a ee 
| OBSERVATIONS. 

| If one could but liedown and die when 
| one felt like it what a string of dead selves 


would fringe our way all through life. 

This is true of people in general, but how 
doubly true of the victim of the proof- 
reader! 


And just here let the Observer rise to ex- | 


onerate this much abused functionary from 
half the ignominy that attends him. 


The proof reader, generically considered, 


is the scape-goat upon whose hapless head 
is heaped the conglomorated guilt of care- 
lessness, ignorance and accident on the part 
of compositor, foreman and pressman; and 


| their share, pro rata, is not small. 





The vaguest kind of an idea exists in the 
public mind as to the modus oper- 


and of a printing office, and who shall say | 


ignorance is not bliss? 
Proof-reading would be a simple affair, 


indeed, were the responsibility ended with | 


the mere reading of the proof, but what 
editor, or writer, for that matter, has not 
suffered internal spasms upon finding errors 
that had been religiously indicated in the 
first proof, and irreligiously emphasized in 
the ‘‘revise,” and thundered at in the ‘‘full 


page,” bobbing up serenely in the finished 


paper when it comes from the press? 





That paper would be a phenomenon, in 
the ordinary every day sort of a newspaper 
office, that did not appear with improve- 


ments upon the original carefully 
prepared manuscript, which, as be- 
fore said, inspire in the soul 


of the editor a wild impulse to lie 
down and die, then and there, after ‘laying 
out” the entire force of the office,composing 
And press rooms. 

It is shameful to acknowledge, but there 
are occasions when the most lamb-like editor 
would cheerfully murder his venerable and 
esteemed grandmother, if she chanced to 
cross his path when he was fresh from the 
perusal of some ‘‘smart” work on the part 
of his composing-room force. 





Proof-readers make mistakes, grievous 
ones, and it is safe in the main to hurl male- 
dictions at the tribe, but compositors ‘‘cor- 
rect” the word or letter marked, taking the 
black sheep out, and putting a blue sheep 
in. In doing so they upset adjacent words, 
and airily re-arrange them by the ‘‘rule of 
thumb.” This occurs usually in the last 
proof, and the editor is only aware of their 
originality of rendering when the paper 
comes out. 





The ‘‘inteligent compositor” is by no 
means sure to be classical,and you some- 
times forget yourself, and use a foreign 
phrase or idiom. Suppose you write, for 
example,ad libitum. It comes in on the proof 
set ‘‘ad libertum.” You draw your pencil 
through er, and, of course, markion the 
margin. You grind your teeth and groan 
when, after all manner of experimental 
renderings, it comes out triumphantly from 
its last correction, rendered ad libirtum! 
or worse. 





# the conclusion that an elevated railway 
ig indispensable. Having secured the earth 
they now want the air. They plan to have 
the électric cars go up an inclined plane to 
the elevated structure, and come again to 
thé surface of the street at some conven- 
fans point at the other end of the city; at 
points “between, passengers can jump off, 
anit! Sur fair city need not be greatly dis- 
Ggured, . Give them their head. 

S"ginge the ultra economist got down to 


.* < 


gompnting the interest for a term of years 








on she $25,000 investment for the Public | 
GDibrary, book-owners glance at their treas” | 


Or again,such things have been known,at 
| the last busy moment the reading matter 
turns up transposed, the fore part of one 
leader joined to the end of another on a 
widely different theme. It is hastily changed 
to the accompaniment of more or less im- 
proper language, (on the part of the fore- 
man,) and comes out finally with a few 
irrelevant lines left in leader number one, 
that missing from leader number two, de- 
| stroy all vestige of sense in each. 





| 
Again, in those dreadful last moments | 


Clap itin! It just fixes things. Stale? 
Talk about chestnuts! Talk about the 
flood! 

It comes under the editorial 
and fixes the editor. 


eye later, 


Then there are the complaints of incensed 
contributors, upset advertisers and per- 
plexed readers, who aspire to know why 
this is thus. 


|to bear the responsibility ofa newspaper | 
| on your heart. 





Look on this picture, and then on that. 
| Compositors also have trials not lightly 
| to be overlooked. Confession is good for 
| the soul. 
| Something may, by chance,ail the chirog- 
| raphy of the editor,and let us hasten to add, 
}ofthe corps of contributors. A page of 
| manuscript may be fair to see, and yet be a 
maddening puzzle to the unaccustomed eye. 
| Let a striking instance of clerical unkind- 
| Bess illustrate the point. An eminently 
| proper announcement of some benevolent | 
gathering was handed into be read from 
the ministerial desk at a lecture service. 
And the reverend clerk in due time an- | 
nounced, ‘‘I have one other notice here, 
beautifully written, but I can’t read a word | 
of it.” 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 





A printer expressed his disapproval of 
| the same penmanship more civilly; indeed 
| with a fine diplomacy that did him infinite | 
| credit. 
The hieroglyphic writer had occasion to | 


| meet a printer who had long buffeted with 
her ‘‘copy,” and incidentally expressed her 
| regret for the trouble that said sheets must | 
| at one time and another, have caused him. | 
| Sceylla and Charybdis lay before him, for | 
| he was both truth-telling and politic. So | 

he answered, ‘‘Well, we all have our fail- | 
| in’s.” 


| 





That left-handed compliment 
edified the writer. 


mightily 





But it remained for a Small Girl to extin- 
guish her, quite. 

The wee maiden requested her mother to 
address an envelope to her teacher. The 
Small Girl acknowledged the favor but stood 
by, looking hesitatingly at the result. 
Presently she said, in her pretty little fash- 
ion, ‘‘Mam’a dear, I’ve held this envelope 
so long that I think it’s a little bit soiled,so 
I'll write on another. I won’t trouble you 


|merit crowns it. 
crown will never come, and even if,4) 
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concentration, tact, absorbing energy, ne. 
vous force, the selective instinct, adminis. 
trative and executive ability, ente 
prise, and, though this may , 
challenged, conscientiousness and higi 
standards must round out the list. 





The editor should be willing to foreg 
all personal glory, and sink his or her per. 
sonality in the broad identity of the journg 
‘Kate Field’s Washington” may forge on y 
success, but Kate Field is an unusng 
woman. Inthe main may heaven defen 
us from a flood-tide of fancy crafts bearing 


It is perfectly beautiful, peaceful, idyllic, |Such emblazoned banners as :—‘‘Mineryy 


Forefather’s Athens,” ‘‘Genevieve Madison’ 
Metropolis,”and ‘‘Polly Prinker’s Chicago,” 

The eyes and ears of the world are, 
weary ofthe name and fame of light. 
weights who float on the surface of the lit. 
erary sea. 

The divers have no time or inclination w 
embroider many-hyphened names on gilda 
or brassy banners to float over the scene of 
their toil. The danger is great that women 


| who are flocking in such numbers to news. 
| paper work, may establish the reputation of 


being ‘‘In self-assumption greater than the 
note of judgment.” 

It is far better to let the head go bare til 
The chances are, the 


chaplet were to descend upon the toiler’ 
head it would be impatiently flung aside, 
in the burden and heat of the day to leave 
the temples unbound. 

Editorial work is not for the dilletant 
or vain-glorious. 





So much for nature’s share, now for pe. 
sonal preparation. It should begin while 
in pinafore. Conserve forces. Builds 
dam and make of the mind a great reservoir 
of knowledge. The waters will not stag. 
nate, they will overflow, and always from 
the hights new supplies will be drawn; 
heaven will send its showers and the _inrisi- 
ble springs of one’s own mental and spirit- 
ual being will contribute that distincive 
quality that will make all this knowledge 


exhalation one’s personal gift to the worl 
If school days are past, fate is yet it 
one’s own hand. Books are the best teach 
ers, and they are unwearying. 
Write, study, think; or better still,think 
stady, write. 


be renewed and improved upon by every 
natural resource that can be made available 





Then for practical experience. 
The hinges of editorial doors usually 





to do it this time, I'll just copy my teacher's 
name where she wrote in my album.” 

‘‘Why do you trouble to do that?” her 
mother inquired; ‘‘why not copy from the 
envelope?” 

The Small Girl hesitated; softened the 
stab by a caress, as she answered ;— ‘‘Well 
the truth is, mam’a dear, I can’t read your 
writing ; I’m sorry to say.” 





Well, we all have our failings. 





A letter recently, reached the Observer 
from a correspondent who expresses her- 
self as ‘‘anxious to learn the general routine 
duties of an editor of periodicals or maga- 
zines,” as she would like to qualify herself 
for such a position. 


royal road; but the most casual reader 
must admit that the question is 
large. 





The endowments foreditorial work come | 
largely by nature. Ina broad sense it is 
true that editors are born not made. 

Certain qualifications must be inherent, | 
and while a degree of delicacy invests this | 
phase of the subject for the Observer, even | 
the most faulty editor should be able to! 
‘construct an ideal, set a copy,—if unable to | 


| follow it. 








Good, sound practical sense, then, is ine 


- 


The Observer would gladly point out the | 


swing outward and at the point of personal 


pe renea at their portals for the positiot 


of ‘‘editor of a periodical or magazine,” th 

| Observer finds it convenient to change th 
| subject, remarking, over the shoulder, ths 
| Lee & Shepard recently issued a fine edition 
of Drew’s ‘‘Hints and Helps for those wh 
Write, Print, Teach, Read or Learn.” For 
the rest, Ibsen himself found it expedies 
to ring down the curtain when the frost 
door slammed at midnight upon Nora, leary: 
ing, her husband’s house to go out and lear 
the world. G. P. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


The stage of the Boston Museum has, # 
the last half century, accumulated mats 
traditions, grave or gay, droll or fine; ba 
among them all, as I think, none which WY 
longer endure than that of the high cou 
age with which, under circumstances © 
extremest sorrow Mr. John Mason /s# 
Saturday night kept faith with his public. 

2 
ss 

No play could have been more sharp! 
one may almost say more ironically » 
suited to the actor’s sorrow, than that 
which, while yet no shadow of that sorro* 
was threatening, he had pledged himself # 
appear. The entire eyening must have bee 
« strain beyond expression, on endursve 
already sorely tried by a week of hard so 
dark days and nights. It may well pe 
into enduring tradition that Mr. Mss¢ 
met every demand of the evening witl! 
steadfastness, a dignity and a serious so: 
manly courage beyond all praise. If in* 
that great audience there was a heart whic? 
at more than one moment of the perfor® 
ance, was not moved near to aching 
















one’s own, and render its disseminationa ~ 


And by no means forget to lay in,by wis} 
| living, an estate of ‘‘seven years’ health,” 7 
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compassion as deep &3 its respect, then 


callous or frivolous indeed. 
ee 

Miss Clarke has enriched the memories 
of Boston playgoers with many gracious 
avd lovely pictures; but with none more | 
memorable than that she gives us, in the 
second act of “Sweethearts,” of the fair) 
fragile, faithful-heartec old gentlewoman, | 
whom 

i sto f nered grief, 
“Hier pint tems ate ug 
» i wrea ’ 
Onin tender tints of fading. 

There is a delicate, old-time sweetness as 
of lavender flowers, about her every move- 
ment, her tremulous smile, her quiet 
yoice, even the lovely folds of her sober 
gown and the soft fall of her fine old laces; 
3 something which makes criticism impos- 
sible and even praise too coarse. The 
pathos of that appealing ‘Indeed, indeed, I 
think it was a rose!” is given with an art 
so perfect that one refuses to recognize it 
as art at all; the illusion is as complete in 
memory as at the moment its spell is 
woven. 


that heart was 


.*. 
. 


It is to be hoped that before David Gar- 
rick is again brought back to the Museum 
stage,— and it is a play effectively suited tc 
that stage and to its company,—the man- 
agement may make a study of the version 
in use by Mr. Wyndham’s company. In a 
dozen ways, and more, the latter is an in- 
credible improvement on the older one; it is 
quite amazing when one makes _ retro- 
spective comparison of them, what a differ- 
ence in humanity, in brightness, in delicacy 
and in dramatic value generally, is made 
by the after all trifling changes in phrase 
and in ‘‘business” which ditferentiate Mr. 
Wyndham’s play from that = at the Mu- 
seum. For instance, take that quick inter- 
polation of Garrick’s when Ingot is paying 
tribute to the character of his lost wife,— 
“Sir, a good woman is an under-study for 
an angel!"—The sympathy of it, the grace 
of it, the quaint unconscious professional- 
ism in the turn of the phrase, are all so in- 
stantly and immensely telling. 


And then the condensation of Garrick’s 
rather involved speech marking the contrast 
between his occupation and Ingot’s, into 
the clever and epigrammatic antithesis,— 
“Sir, I can boast no interest in your com- 
pany ;—may I infer that you are seeking a 
place in mine?” 

e,° 

Again, the business which closes the first 
act; in which a simple reyersal of the order 
of exits, makes such a prodigious difference 
in the impression left with the spectator as 
the curtain falls; by the Museum version, 
a lightly amused impression of the droll 
scurry of the greedy guests toward their 
dinner: by Mr. Wyndham’s version, a sym- 
pathetic and abiding impression of the 
shock and pathos of Garrick’s discovery to 
what he has blindly pledged himself. In 
the latter case, the rush of the Smiths and 
the Browns is at the first announcement of 
dinner; Garrick and Ada remain behind, 
sensitively conscious of each other’s pres- 
ence, and forgetful of everything else. In- 
got requests Garrick to lead her in to din- 
ner; the curtain falls as they pass off to- 
gether, he holding her finger-tips and look- 
ing into her eyes witha misery of dumb 
renunciation. 


7 
** 


And—to give but one more instance—we 
appreciate afresh, after the Museum’s per- 
formance, the wisdom and good taste of 
Mr. Wyndham in cutting out altogether 
Chivey’s re-entrance in the last act, and 
letting the play close, as it should, in the 
gently serious atmosphere created by Gar- 
rick’s tender and beautiful appeal to Ada’s 
filial duty, and the quick-coming reward of 
hishonor. Chivey’s horse-play is a jarring 
and discordant uote we would gladly miss. 

°° 

I confess to a better liking too, of the 
scene of Ada’s self-surrender and Garrick’s 
renunciation of her, as it was played at 
the Tremont Theatre. It is true that Ada’s 
lines give warrant for the most warmly 
emotional acting; yet there is something 
nobly in keeping with the task Garrick has 
laid upon himself, in the way in which Mr. 
Wyndham half kneels behind Ada’s chair, 
grasping its carved back with a hand tense 
with his longing to clasp her, yet resolutely 
withdrawn from so much as a touch. 

*-*s 

Atthe Great Metropdlis, the other eve- | 
ning, | was vastly amused at noting the | 
Yiumph of art over nature, so to speak, | 
‘nthe intensely nautical suggestion of every | 
‘ook and movement of that sterling old | 
actor, Mr. Couldock, as contrasted with the | 
uter absence of anything like nautical sug- | 
fetes in the bashful presence of the good 

ull boatmen. He looked a hundred times | 
oan 8t home in his oilskins, than they in 

: | 


B "s | 
vend ale Way, those sea scenes, though 
‘ety fairly well done, miss a certain touch 


ft realism which Mr. Gillette used to in 


the Legal Wreck. 


| service. 


| sit through without tears. 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








troduce, with most fetching results, into | sctiools. She says that benevolent objects 
{absorb a large portion of her income, and 
hissing swash of the receding wave, which | that her son will continue the good work 
followed the booming roar of the gathering | 
one. 


That was the long, 


I have often wondered how he did it, 
without enlisting the Atlantic Ocean in his 
Perhaps he did enlist it; 
faith in Mr. Gillette’s 


ingenuity is un- 
bounded. 


my 


It may even be equal to giving |life and phases of thought, then settles 


after she is gone. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new book is 
ready forthe publisher. The plot is new. 
A successful mechanic tries many kinds of 


the stage a ‘‘farce-comedy” which one can |down in the Elsmere brotherhood. The 


week from Monday. 


The Small Schoolmistress, in whose 
sunny society I find much recreation, re- 
marked the other day that the young idea, 
when shooting with the very best inten- 
tions, sometimes hits odd marks. She in- 
stanced the answers which she had, not 
long ago, when questioning her class on 
their recollections of a familiar talk on the 
characteristics of animals she had given 
them, on the preceding day. ‘‘What ani- 
mals, now, sleep through the winter?” she 
asked. Up went the hand of a little girl in 
the back row;, and loud and clear and with 
Hibernian affluence of r’s came her answer, 
‘*Please’m—wor-r-ms !” 

ee 

‘And what animal should you say was 
noted for its intelligence?” was a question 
put a little later. And fromanother side of 
the class there arose the triumphant asser- 
tion—‘‘The MULE!” 


Now why should that child take the mule 
as her ideal of intelligence, do you suppose? 
asked the Small Schoolmistress. And then 
with an invidious suggestiveness born of 
long sojourning in a Caledonian family, 
she added musingly, ‘‘For she wasn’t 
Scotch you know !” 

DorotHy LuNDT. 





PERSONAL. 


Sarah Bernhardt is ill in Paris and has 
discontinued her performances. 


Hon. William Walter Phelps has expended 
$6000 in alterations on his residence at 


Nellie Arthur, the daughter of the late 
President, has developed into a tall, fine 
looking woman. 


Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, is now on 
her way to the Holy Land. She intends to 
make a book about her experience there. 


It is announced that Rev. Dr. Charles 8S. 
Robinson is going to start an illustrated re- 
ligious weekly, te be known as ‘Every 
Thursday.” 





Sarah Bernhardt proposes to impersonate 
the Virgin Mary in a new passion play, 
written for her by M. Harrncourt, a young 
poet dramatist. 


President Seth Low paid $100,000 for his 
new house on the East side of New York 
city, some dozen blocks from Columbia 
College, and spent $50,000 in fitting it up. 


The Empress of Austria is said to be the 
best royal housekeeper in Europe. She 
superintends the household affairs of the 
big palace of Vienna with the greatest care. 


Patti has not been well received in San 
Francisco this season. Chicago also gave 
her a cold welcome. The musical experts 
of the West did not like the new color of 
her hair. 


It is reported that Mr. James A. Garfield, 
the second son of the late President, is en- 

aged to marry Miss Helen Newell, daugh- 
ter of John Newell, president of the Lake 
Shore road. 


Charles Emory Smith will astonish the 
Russian tanks at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg by abstaining from the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. Mr. Smith is not a prohibi- 
tionist, but he has not tasted wine for many 
years. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward's eldest son, Ar- 
nold, is said to be a literary prodigy. He 
is only fourteen years of age. He recently 
sent an essay to a magazine and received a 
check of $50 and a letter of thanks. 


Sig. Salvini will leave this country with 
the record of having made fewer acquaint- 
ances here than any foreign actor who has 
ever passed msny months on our soil. 
This is the more peculiar as Salvini is very 
social by nature. 


Miss Emily F. Allen of Boston Universi- 
ty, who was last week unanimously elected 


| president of Tri-Delta . ociety of the uni- 


versity, has been offered the assistant edi- 


| torship of a widely-circulated New England 


journal, her special duties to consist of the 
management of the literary department. 


Lord Sydney’s death is a great loss to 
Queen Victoria, and she feels it keenly. 
For years his chief daily work was to send 
a letter to the Queen relating all the social 
and political ondits of the day. Let us 
hope that some day all these letters— which 
must be vastly entertaining—will be print- 
ed. 


Mrs. Hettie Green, of Brooklyn who is | He then questioned the school on the lesson. | Tremont Stree 
| worth about $50,000,000, has endowed over | Among other questions was this: 


one hundred churches and established fifty 


We shall see, a 





book is reported to show deep thought, 
like ‘‘Robert. Elsmere,” but is also said, by 
those who have access to the proof sheets, 
to be much heavier reading. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer lives all the year 
round in boarding houses. Sometimes the 
clatter and chatter grows unbearable, but 
the philosopher rises to the occasion. He 
two little buttons designed by an artist and 
made exactly to fit his ears. When the 
noise grows too great he thrusts them in. 
No sound can pass those buttons. 


The performance at the Broadway Thea- 
tre, New York, Tuesday for the benefit of 
Mrs. J. G. Blaine, Jr., who is very ill, and 
likely to be permanently an invalid, netted 
nearly $4,000. The audience was the larg- 
est ever known at the Broadway. Among 
the many prominent persons present were 
Kate Chase Sprague, George Gould, Mrs. 
William Astor and R. F. Cutting. 


An English bride received a great shock 
of surprise the other day when Queen Vic- 
toria actually sent her fora wedding pres- 
ent a diamond pendant containing a lock of 
Her Majesty’s hair. The Queen has rarely 
given anything for many years but India 
|shawls (which are given to her by hun- 
dreds,) so that her wedding presents do 
not cost her much. 


Mr. Robarts Harper, who is to give the 
supplementary Star Course illustrated lec- 
tures, is the son of an English army officer, 
was educated at Harrow when Matthew 
Arnold was a tutor there, made a tour of 
the world in a English man-of-war before 
he came of age, won the degree of Bache- 
lor of Laws, and then, inheriting a fortune, 
devoted his life to travel. His observa- 
tions in these world-wide tours form the 
basis of his lectures. 


So certain has Mr. Gladstone been during 
the last five years of the ultimate success 
of the home rule movement, and of his 
eventful resumption of the premiership, 
that when he left office upon the fall of his 
government in 1886, he stored away most 
of his bric-a-brac and other household 
goods in the garrets of the prime minister’s 
official residence at 10 Downing St., where 
they remain to this day. 


Mrs. Kendal is the only actress that has 
ever been received socially in New York, 
says the Sun. The letters which she 
brought over from England insured her 
this distinction, and, though she has care- 
fully kept the social part of her life in the 
background since coming here, it is a fact 
that the most exclusive and influential peo- 
ple in New York society have called upon 
and received Mrs. Kendal with entire cor- 
diality. 


Says a Pariscorrespondent: ‘‘Paralysis, 
if [am not much much mistaken, is stealing 
a quick march on M. Pasteur. He had one 
attack some years ago which left him with 
a dead leg. The eyelids are now all but 
inert, and I noticed that the timbre of his 
voice had altered for the worse and that the 
speech was thick and embarrassed. There 
were wild twitches in his face, but his mind 
was as keen as ever.” 


The wily features and wiry form of Mr. 
Jay Gould will be seen no more in Wall 
street for some weeks, as he has started 
for a long visit to the Southwestern system 
of railroads in which he is interested. He 
will travel in his private car, and make 
stops of generous length wherever he finds 
anything to interest him. Mr. Gould forms 
the basis of his judgments on the condition 
of business in the East during these long 
and careful journeys through the new pro- 
ducing fields of the country. Mr. J Pier- 
pont Morgan will also absent himself from 
New York for some time, going to Hot 
Springs to cure himself of a very obstinate 
rheumatism. 


Berlin. He bought out a number of shops, 
in that way extending his house, and hor- 
rified the Berlin decorators by making 
arrangements to admit abundance of air 
and sunlight, a notion with which they are 
not familiar. There are no doors and no 
portieres or draperies to catch dust. Light 
papering has taken the place of the dark, 
engravings supplied instead of dark paint- 
ings, and all the wood made lighter in order 
to give a cheerful color to the house. Asa 
result the Berlin papers admit that their city 
has much to learn from America in the way 
of good house fitting. 


General Clinton B. Fisk, a Sunday or two 
ago, was discussing one of the internation- 
jal series of Sunday School lessons at a 
|prominent uptown Methodist Sunday 
| School. The lesson was in Luke, and the 


| General gave a sketch of the life of Luke. 














was one of the four what?” 


‘*Luke | crowded street that is on the 
It was sup-| 39 feet wide. 


5 


posed there would be sharp ‘volte of re- 
plies: ‘One of the four evangelists.” But 
no response came from a single ‘scholar, 
when a little ‘‘bud of promise” held up:her 
hand, indicating that she could answer. 
“Tell us, then,” said the General. ““On6 of 
the Four Hundred,” said the little chick. 
There was no more solemnity in that 
school during that session. LY 

It is reported that Mrs. Shaw, :the 
whistling woman, is engaged to a widowed 
English Karl. (em oh 
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CITY CHAT. bats 
Mr. Howells is said to be at work ot a 
novel of Washington life. iA 


The loss on the Sears building has been 
adjusted at $130,000, the insurance carri 
being $110,000. 


The probability is that the a 
will authorize the city of Boston to increase 
its tax rate to $10.50. : 
The total number of deaths in Boston in 
1889 was 10,258, only 58 more than in the 
preceding year, notwithstanding the prevd- 
lence of la grippe. 
The Youths’ Companion has bought 
lot at the corner of Berkeley St.and Coltim- 
bus Avenue for $150,000 and will erecta 
$500,000 building on it. 


Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins, a former 
Bostonian, author of “A Ring of Aime- 
thyst” and “Uncle Tom’s Tenement,” has 
come into possession of $100,000. we 


The pupils.of the Perkins Institute will 
have their customary public en 
at 10 and 3 o'clock to-day, consisting 
James Russell Lowell birthday exercises 
and reminiscences of Laura Bridgman, » , { 


The Quill club gave an informal lunch to 
Miss Rosina Vokes, at the Thorndike, on 
Tuesday. Among the guests were Miss 
Charlotte Hawes, Miss Emma Sheridan end 
and others. The occasion was « merrily 
social one. rat 


Washington’s birthday is to be cele 
ed by a children’s festival at Music 
this morning at 9.30, and in the aftern 
at 1.30. The entertainment will inéfdde 
five costumed national dances and a 
prize drill by the Boston school regimens. 


The electrical storm created some djs 
turbance at the Harvard College observa- 
tory Tuesday night, stopping two clocks 
and burning wires and instruments at #0 
many points that it was impossible to send 
out the usual signals Wednesday. , 


Very recently Harvard College has . been 
the recipient of two substantial " 
The most important of these donations is a 
sum of money sufficient to purchase , the 
library of the late Dr. Bauer of Leipsic, 
Germany. This library is an extremi 
valuable one and consists of over . 
thousand volumes. A large proportion‘of 
the books are writings and criticisms on: 
the Old Testament and other Oriental liter-. 
ature, comprising the most valuable works. 
obtainable on those subjects. The other: 
gift is in connection with the department. 
of physics, of which Dr. Crew, tate’ of 
Johns Hopkins, is at the head. .» ; 
amount is not limited to any sum, but the: 
donor promises to equip the physical labora- 
tory with the approved apparatus of every: 
kind in which it is wanting. evines 


The New Engl.'nd Woman's Press 
ciation held its regular tea and lite 
meeting at the Parker House, on Thursday 
afternoon. The essayist of the occasion 
was Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, whose sab- 
ject was ‘‘In the Shallows,” and who gave 
much interesting and epigrammatic coun- 
sel to young journalists who have not 7% 
passed into the deep waters of professional, 
experiences. An honored guest of Wie 
afternoon was the well-known west/égn 
journalist, Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, ‘who 
made a brief and eloquent address, and 
later held an informal reception. The post 
prandial exercises were varied and 8 mug 
as usual. Among the guests of ‘the ant 
were Mrs. Clara Clement Waters, and’ 
Emma Sheridan, Miss Miriam O” Leary am 
Miss Evelyn Campbell of thie Boston 
Museum Company. 1 ebeEED 

President Whitney in his petition, 
leave to build an elevated seat pe oa 
following interesting table of measure 
ments: The width of Tremont Street, 
from the corner of Boylston to Pemberton 
square, is 39 feet between curb and ¢arb. 
Just north of Boylston it is 40 feet; at 
Mason Street, 34: at Winter Street, 50: at 
Hamilton Place, 39; at Pemberton Square 
31. We are turning into that narrows 
to-day all the travel that comes down 
Shawmut Avenue, Tremont Street, the 
Back Bay, and a variety of streets at the 
West End which are growing very rapidly. 
You take Tremont Street above Dover. and 
|it is 76 feet wide. Shawmut Avenue 46:40 
| feet wide; Columbus Avenue, 54; Hunting, 
‘ton Avenue, 80; Boylston Street, 52: Mari- 
|boro’ Street, 60. Taking the width of 
| those various streets which are emptying 
| their travel into Tremont Street, they are 
362 feet wide. When you get down to, 
t, there you get into-s. 
average, only 
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— THE — 


46th Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
NOW READY. 
Sent to any address on a ogee to of- 
fice, POST OF FICE 8QU Kk, BOSTON. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.Secretary. 


ADOLF REINER, 
Practical Furrier. 


(Pormerly with D. P. ILSLEY & CO.) 

On account of the lateness of the season, 
I wish to reduce my stock of Vine Furs, 
consisting of Kugs, Mats, Muff, Boas, 
Gents’ Fur-lined Coats, Scal Capes, etc,, of 
my own manufacture, which I will se'l at 
very low prices. Garments made over and 
at reasonable prices. CUSTOM WORK A 
SPECIALTY. 
383 WASHINGTON STREET, 

Take Elevator BOSTON, 
Residence, 273 Summer St., Somerville, Mass 





NEW LITERATURE. 


‘‘Aghes of Sorrento” is the only story that 
Mrs. Stowe ever wrote of which the scene 
is laid in a foreign country, and consider- 
ing how intensely American Mrs. Stowe is 
it is somewhat surprising that ‘Agnes of 
Sorrento,” which is an Italian story, is re- 
garded as one of her most successful and 
entertaining novels. Those who have 
never read it have now an opportunity to 
do so, in the Riverside Paper Series. 

(Houghton, Mifilin & Co., Boston. | 


In ‘the book entitled *‘The Shop,” the 
author, Mr. Winship, says his ‘‘aim is sim- 
ply to call attention te the possibilities of 
social, home, church and political reform, 
through a keener appreciation and better 
appropriation of the labor-life of the peo- 
ple.” Into each of the five essays treating 
on these topics is pressed the soundest 
philosophy and the clearest thinking. The 
style of the book is crisp, terse and epi- 
grammatic. Itis a timely, readable and 
suggestive book. 

{The Shop. By Albert E. Winship. Boston, D. 
Lothrop Co. | 


“Stories of New France.” By Miss A. 
M: Machar and Thomas G. Marquis, is a 
collection of thrilling and romantic tates of 
adventure in what may be called the ‘‘heroic 
age” of Canada history. Admirers of Evan- 
geline will be especially interested to learn 
the true story of the ‘‘Acadian Exiles,” and 
are likely to be somewhat surprised at what 
they Iearn. The book is written in a sim- 
ple, straightforward style well suited to 
the nature of the book. Parkman is of 
course the great anthority on the history of 
Canada. To some readers ‘The Stories of 
New France” will prove both an introduc- 
tion and an inspiration to the study cf his 
works. But there are others who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to go 
through ten or tweive volumes upon a single 
a gives an insight into the facts and 
forces of Canadian history that will prove 
quite adequate to their needs. 

(Stories of New France. Sy Miss A. M. Machar 
and Thomazt G. Marquis. Boston; D. Lothrop 
Company .| 


Rev. F. 8. Schenck, of Montgomery, N. 
J,, has written a volume entitled ‘‘The Ten 
Commandments in the Nineteenth Century.” 





And they will find that this single | 


| for Her Life,” and the several other South- 
worth books, published by the Petersons. 
|**The Missing Bride,” abounds in all the 
| excellences of its authors picturesque ge- 
|nins. Her characters live and move before 
us, asin actual life. As it has never betore 
| been published or sold under one dollar and 
a half a copy, its present price of twenty- 
five cents will doubtless give it a large sale. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


To one who enjoys the perusal of a stir- 
ring novel, ‘‘The Splendid Spur,” by ‘‘Q,.” 
will be a welcome book. The story is laid 
in the times of Charles the First, and all 

| the romance of that period is made to give 
| color and picturesqueness to the tale. It is 
radically different from the work of the 
| American realistic school that devotes so 
|much time to the nice portrayal of char- 
acter, for ‘‘The Splendid Spur” relies not 
so much on its character sketching as upon 
| its action and fund of incident. Some of 
|the characters, bowever are exceedingly 
| well drawn and stand forth with great dis- 
}tinctness. The reader, however, cannot 
avoid a sense of disappointment at the con- | 
| clusion of the story, where the two young 
jlovers of the story separate, the young 
lady sailing across the sea, and the young | 
|man going back to the wars with pever so 
much as an intimation on the author's part 
that they ever again meet. It is surely 
gratuitously unfeeling in an author to in- 
| terest his readers deeply in the characters | 
of his story, and then to plunge them into 
deep oblivion without settling any of the 
problems of their lives. | 

[The Splendid Spur. Being Memoirs of Adven 
tures of Mr. John Marvel, a Servant of his late 
majesty, King Charies I., in the Years 16425. | 

| Written by Himself and Edited in Modern Eng 


lish by “Q.” Published by Harper & Broth ers, 
New York, and also by Cassell & Co., New York.| 


| PERIODICALS. 
| The numbers of The Living Age for Feb. 
8th and L5th contain Personal Recollections | 
of Thomas Carlyle by Professor Tyndall, 
) An Eighteenth-Century Mystic, and A Se-}| 
| quence of Sonnets on the Death of Robert 
Browning; Two New Utopias, and The Po- 
| sition of Women among the Karly Chris- 
'tians; Mr. Stevenson's Methods in Fiction; | 
The Romance of History, Casanova, and 
A Poet's Friend, Joseph Severn; Robert 
| Browning, by Edmund Gosse; Dutch Girl- | 
hood; The Home of Charlotte Bronte; An} 
International Census of Hallucinations; 
The Secrets of a Catalogue; with ‘‘Marcia” | 
land “The Mound by Yellow Creek,” and 
poetry. Littell & Co., Boston. | 


|} The Magazine of Art for March has a 
| conspicuously good frontispiece; a copy, by 
| photogravure process, of Charles Jacque’s 
'«"The Return of the Flock — Moonlight.” 
| Another page illustration is an engraving 
on wood of “A German Lady,” Sir 
{Thomas Lawrence's portrait of the Duch- 
less of Kent. The opening article is on 
| “Current Art,” and the subject is illustrated 
'with a number of good engravings from 
ithe more striking pictures recently exhib- 
ited in London, among them a full page of 
|Frank D. Millet’s latest painting, ‘‘Rook 
land Pigeon.” M. H. Spielmann has an in- 
| teresting paper on ‘Artists and Art Critics.” 
|**A Lesson in Ornament,” by Lewis F. Day, 
|tells by pen and poncil what the vine can 
do in the way of decorative art. Ford 
| Madox Brown writes of the Nationa: Gal- 
jlery. There are several other excellent pa- 
jpers. The Cassell Publishing Company. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE: DRESLYFT. 


A BOON TO WOMEN. 


Solves Woma’s Greatest Difficulty. 
Namely 


109 Kingston St., 


Francisque Sarcey and Emile Zola take | 


The caring for the Dress Skirts in 
wet and muddy weather. 





THE OLD WAY. 


rHeE NEW 


WAY. 

The Dreslyft is an invention which will lift the 
dress gracefully, at every point equally, and hold 
itatany desired height, keeping it entirely out of 
mud and water, and giving the wearer the free use 
of the hands for umbrella, bundles, &c. It is sewed 
to the Inside of the skirt, and aoes not show, is very 
simple and can be attached to any dressin a few 
minutes, The dress can be raised or dropped ip 
Stantly. It will pay for itself ina very short time 
by saving the wear and tear on the bottom of a 
dress, and the ruining of shoes from contact with 
wet and muddy skirts. They are made of Cotton 


| Worsted and Silk, in black and colors. 


PRICES, 25. 35 and 50 CENTS. 
Ask to see one For sale by leading deal- 


ers everywhere. 


DIMICK & AUSTIN, 


Boston, Mass. 





THE MIRROR. 


The new rose-color, formerly known as 
‘Bengal rose,” is called this season 
‘*vlaie.).” 


Large-brimmed hats and full crowns of 
rich-colored velvet, trimmed with clusters 
of black tips are shown. 


The flower merchants’ counters § are 
spread with natural clusters of flowers and 
show almost every variety of English wild- 
flower. 


Merchants in millinery goods have im- 
ported for spring and summer large ‘‘som- 
brero” hats and small capotes of lace and 
crapes. 


Hats in chip and Milan straw, especially 
with the full soft ‘‘beefeaters’” crown of 
velvet, will be worn with street costumes 
by young ladies. 


Spanish styles rule the new fashions. 
This is shown in the lavish use made of 
biack lace and black velvet in conjunction 
with bold strong colors. 


Chief among 
millinery purposes are black laces, which 
|areshown in: barbs and by the yard, in 
light Chantilly patterns. 


Little bonnets composed almost entirely 
of violets or some other fine flowers with 
| small transparent crowns of lace are seen 
| among trimmed millinery. 


Stylish sets of embroidery on velvet may 


trimmings imported for 


FERRUARY 2 FI 
| widths for hats for young iadies and chj! 
| dren. 
The use of a small barb or bit of reg 
| lace is a feature of the new bonnets. Thus 
a butterfly in old point will ornament , 
bonnet of black lace, or dark velvet or 4 h 
tiny knot of fine thread lace will surmount » 
the trimming above the brim. 6 
The prettiest hats are Neapolitan braid. : . 
combined with Milan, and, in some ip. : 


stances, with chip, a strand of Neapolitay : 
alternating with one or two braids of the . 


heavier straw. This gives a strong, dura. -s 
ble hat, which will not press out of shape . 
like one of solid Neapolitan braid. : 
An exquisite little bonnet is of jet, five r 
successive rows of small pendant jet balls e: 
forming the brim; the transparent lac u 
c-own is partly covered by a loop and knot sl 
of white crepe de Chine, and above the ht 
brim by a cluster of white duchesse lace a 
caught down by a fine gold ornament. ol 
w 

The new capotes or small bonnets are st 
often pretty little affairs of black lace with ul 
transparent crowns of lace partly con- I 
cealed by loops of black velvet ribbon or m 
white crape. Sometimes they are left g 
without trimmiug, save for the bandeauy a 


of soft crushed roses or 
borders of pendant 
them. 

| 


other flowers 
balls of jet complete 


A “‘dress-lift” should be used on all street 
dresses, to save skirts from dragging 
(through mud and water resulting in th 
| ruining of boots an:! temper The dress 
| lift affords great relief to the wearer, as it 
|} allows the free use of the hands for other 
| purposes than guarding the skirts from 
| contact with muddy ways. As now mac: 
| they can be applied inside the skirt entirely 
out of sight. 


The latest device for feminine comfort 
and peace of mind is the patent, pedestrian 
umbrella holder, which enables a lady to 
suspend the articie at her side, something 
after the fashion of an officer’s sword. Al! 
awkward situations and discomforts are 
javoided simply by wearing a safety chain 
about the waist from which depends a 
chatelaine with a short sheath encircling 
}and supporting the umbrella just where it 
fastens when rolled up smartly. The 
chatelaine hangs from either side just far 
enough back on the side of the dress to 
prevent the umbrella’s swinging when 
walking. 


Advice to Mothers. 


Mrs. WUNsLow’s SOOTHING Syrup should 
always be used when children are cutting 
|teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





| — —— 


Beecham’s Pills cure billious and nervons i!!s 


LITERARY NEWS. 


| 





The French Evangelical Publishing Soci- 
ety issue a paper to be called ‘‘Le Citoyen 
Franco-Americain” (or Franco-American 
Citizen.) It wiil be published weekly and 
in both French and English, and will dis- 


After giving an introductory chaper on the | 
infinite Lawgiver and the general character | 
of His laws, the author takes up the Ten | 
Commandments, first miracu.ously written | 
on tables of stone and providentially pre- | 
served for more than three thousand years 
to the present day. The author discerns in 
the Decalogue’ a Divine Law of such per- 
fection as to be applicable to all times and 
conditions, and so aggressive that it is 
even now in advance of the most enlight- 
ae ater) Mac anees Goes Sik tea | mingly unique description of a night in the 
in-the many practical applications made of 
each Commandment. 

[The Ten Commandments in the Nineteenth Con. 


tury. By Rev. F. 8. Schenck. New York; Funk | /O8g Poem by Victor Hugo. The musical 
& Wagnalls. | 


| selection is ‘‘The Duet of the Saints,” writ- 
|} ten by Charles Gounod for Barbier’s drama, 

“The Missing Bride,” by Mrs. Emma D. | «Jeanne d’Arc,” in which Sarah Bernhardt 
E..N, Southworth, has been issued by her | js now scoring in Paris the greatest success 
publishers, in uniform shape, style and ofherlife. 328 Washington Street, Boston. 
price with her ‘‘Changed Brides,” ‘Tried 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


or sent by mall 
Warren. Pa. 


Should go to Blocklinger’s new and pleas- 
ant ladies’ hairdressing lor, 149 A} 
t ' Tremont street, corner of West street, 
H room 65. He is prapeent to do the latest 
a ies fashionable work in hairdressing, singe- 
ing, shampooing and cutting children's 
and ladies hair. He makes ba wigs, 
a natural curl bangs, switches and artif- 
oial hair work of every 





diametrically opposite views, in the Trans- | now be obtained, all ready for use. They | cuss all the great questions affecting the ie 

alantic of February 15, regarding Tour- comprise a long Louis XV. vest, cuffs, French Canadian nationality and the re — 

aor hs Ey: , Be re: 1 SS a ton | revers, collar and pockets. lations of this population with our Ameri- JF 

bond neni mage hv eteewcy ab ofp ery lt a ' , on ge ‘can civilization. This enterprise has the 

author was a young man, and was never The new ‘“‘toreader yellow,” the more |“ : af Mas i ndemin’ ta ate. a 

| ’ . | delicate corn color and the tomato red a sanction of the Massachusetts Home Mi ‘ 

| played again until the manager of the! 4 € 0 ee. 5 re sionary Society, and of all our French 

Theatre-Libre of Paris revived it a few | Shades that have been worn from time im- | pastors . Ef 

| weeks ago. Zola strongly denounces the | Memorial by Spanish women. sata 

|Parisian audience for hissing the piece,| Heavy red leather gloves with bone but- | LAM a a eee 

bee nm to A * neato woreorga etnies tons are the correct style for walking or, A New Method of Treating Diseases. 

portrayal 0 ass cus a riding or driving. They must be big | LE Tale 

century ago could not fail to arouse a feel- shee Phe Ses he may double her fist eh | 

ing of revolt in Frenchmen. A magnificent | giscomfort MOGPTTAL BEMEDING. 

head of Tourgenieff enchances the beauty) : | What are they? There is a new depart 

and interest of this magazire’s always at-| The use of natural tropical butterflies ure in the treatment of disease. It cor- 

tractive cover. A Russian writer, S. Mik-' and beetles in brilliant iridescent colors for | sists in the collection of specifics used by 

|lashevsky, sketches ‘ Progress iu Persia.” | ornaments is a Spanish-American fashion | noted specialists of Europe and America, 

| A new serial is begun in this number, ‘‘On| which has been adopted this season by and bringing them within the reach of all. 

| the evap el oy gong sl eg French milliners. For instance, the treatment pursued by spe- 

| Caterina Pigorini Beri. Guy de Maupas-| » tol 2 y as well ac cial physicians who treat indigestion. stow- 

| sant, in his ‘Vagrant Life,” gives a char-| 4 house toilet of economy as well as chic | oh and liver troubles only was obtained 
maybe) runde, WHR ® “pligren” shirt- af and prepared. The treatment of other 

; > ‘ white alpaca anda French blouse of fine ar : , *s 

[or eaeee oe beans a yack. .. 390m white cashmere with smocked shoulder | Physicians, celebrated for curing catarm ‘ 

|Reibrach contributes a thrillingly tragic Sones and, full eleeven was procured, and so on till these incom- ‘ 

novellette, entitled “Claudine.” There is a | P'©©®s ® : 


parable cures now ificlude disease of the 
The latest importations of trimmed bon- | lungs, kidneys, female weakness, rheums- 
nets and hats show many new colors and a | tism and nervous debility. 
predominance of rich yellow shades, includ- This new method of ‘‘one remedy for one 
ing ‘‘melon”—a deep salmon yellow, the disease,” must appeal to the common sensé 
color of the flesh of a ripened cantaloupe. |of all sufferers, many of whom have expe 
i = rienced the ill effects and thoroughly rr 
_ Lhe drapery Of the mantilla i suggested alize the absurdity of claims of Peseut Med- 
in the arrangement of black lace over a>. : 
‘high Spanish comb of jet above the brim in '©™° which are guaranteed to cure ¢' “ 
g 
some of the new bonnets and in the narrow wees a, yn — ee b 
diadem effects — trimmings in others. | .-omachs than alcohol. A cleenter deceit 
Wide velvet ribbons are shown, to be ing these new remedies is sent free on I 
used in loops Over transparent crowns of | ceipt of stamp to pay postage by Hospit# 
' lace. There are many gauze ribbons; | Remedy Company, Toronto, nada, sole 
also tartan ribbon in broad trimming! proprietors. 
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FEBRUARY 2. 1890 


When Mr. Smith Missed the Train. 


HELEN E. STARRET. 


Mr. Smith missed the train by just one- 
half minute, and he was in a furious temp- 
er over the matter. He lived in a pretty, 
country-like suburban village about forty- 
five minutes ride from the large city in 
which he had his place of business, and he 


was accustomed to take this particular 
train every morning. Not once in three 


months did such a thing happen as his be- 
ing late for the train ; but on this occasion 
he felt like declaring that half the time he 
had to rush himself clear out of breath to 
reach it, or else miss it. He was in that 
exasperated state of mind where he wanted 
to blame somebody, abuse somebody; a 
state of mind which, in a condition of de- 
velopment a little nearer the savage, would 
impel to acts of cruelty toward anything 
or any person on whom anger could be 
wreaked. The person on whom, in this in- 
stance, he could most quickly and with 
the least impunity cast blame was his wife. 
It was all her fault. Why could not she 
manage household affairs so that he conld 
vet his breakfast earlier? He worked like 
a slave at his business ten hours a day; he 
gave her full control of the house and gave 
her money to run it; she had a servant, and 
it was pure and utter shiftlessness in her, 
that breakfast could not be ready ip proper 
time. Thus, with flashing eyes, solilo- 
quized Mr. Smith as, with anger-flushed 
face, he watehed the train disappearing in 
the distance. 


It was a full hour and a half till the next | 


train; it was nearly half a mile back to Mr. 
Smith’s house. He paced back and forth 
nervously for a few minutes on the station 
platform, debating in his mind whether he 


back home. As he mused, his anger grew. 
He would go back home and give his wife 
such a piece of his mind as she would re- 
member for months. She should be made to 
feel that it was no light matter to have 
breakfast five minutes late. He turned his 
face homeward and stamped heavily along, 
with the air of aman determined to do a 
desperate deed. His face was flushed with 
anger and his eyes gleamed fiercely. 
But, as he hastened along, somehow 
other his attention was diverted by the 
song of a bird among the trees that lined 
his path. He looked up involuntarily. How 
orightly the san was shining ; how blue the 
sky was; how balmy and fragrant the air; 


how peaceful everything appeared as he 
looked off through the green spaces on 


either side of the village street. The trees 


were putting forth their tenderest 
green ; so was the grass. He 
noticed the fragrance of the _ crab- 
apple and wild plum _ blossom, he 


distinguished the peculiar strain of a bird 
he used to hear in boyhood. It was the 
wood-thrush. He had listened to that bird 
when, years ago,he walked in the meadows 
and lanes with the pretty, shy young girl 
whom his heart was then bent on winning 
for his wife. 
was the mother of three rosy, active chil- 
dren; they were his and hers. She was 
not as pretty now as she was then; she was 
thin and careworn. The plump rosiness and 
merry smile were, for the most part, gone. 
But what a good, true wife she had been to 
him. How had her economy and faithful- 
ness helped him in getting the start he now 
had in the world. How little she saw the 
outside world, or of diverting pleasures. 
How self-denying and uncomplaining she 
had been, and what a devoted mother to 
their children! And onthat bright, sun- 
shiny morning he had been thinking hard 
thoughts of her and meditating what sharp 
cutting words he would say to her—and all 
for a trivial little loss of an hour from busi- 
ness. Mr. Smith’s pace was slackened ; his 
countenance relaxed ; his heart melted. On 
such a morning he could not, would not, by 
harsh words mar the harmony and beauty 
of the sunshine and birds and the green 
things growing. No; if he could not speak 
kindly, he would hold his peace. 

As Mr. Smith neared his home he felt a 
certain shrinking from meeting his wife 
directly. He almost feared he might be- 
tray on his countenance some of the harsh 
thoughts he had been thinking. 
went round the side of the house and en- 
ered the kitchen door. Bridget was stand 
ing with a perplexed and exasperated ex- 
Pression on her face, looking into the kitch- 
> Sg, in which smouldered a dark,dying 

“What is the matter, Bridget?” 

“Faith, sur, it’s the stove that breaks me 
heart entirely. The grate is broken, and 
he stove pipe smokes, and whin I sthrive 
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should wait there for the next train or go | 


or | 


She was his wife now. She | 


So he| 


| strong and happy.” 
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Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for toilet 


SOAP in competition with all the world. 
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to make & quick fire, here’s the way it serves 
me.” 

‘“‘Well, Bridget, I believe it 
fault. Your mistress has asked 
times to bring a new grate from the city, 
and alsoto senda man to clean out the 
chimney. I will put this down in my note 
book and bring the yew grate this evening, 
and the tinner shall be sent right up this 
morning to clean and fix the pipe.” 

‘Oh, thank ye, sur,” said Bridget, with a 
brightening countenance. ‘And could Pat 
| fix the cisthern too? The pump has been 
| broken a long toime and keeps me back in 
}my work and breaks me back drawing 
water with a rope.” 

Again Mr. Smith’s conscience smote him. 
| How often had his wife asked him to send 
| a man to fix the cistern! 

“Yes, Bridget, the cistern shall be 
| this very day.” 

‘*Well, sur, thin I think I'll stay. I was 
| just tellin’ the mistress that | wouldn't work 
any longer wid sich inconveniences, but if 
| the stove and cistern are fixed a poor girl 
|can get aiong.” 

Mr. Smith made another memorandum 
in his book and passed on through the din- 
ing-room toward his wife’s room. He 
| noticed that her plate indicated an untasted 
| breakfast. Softly he opened the door of 

their room. His wife started up hastiiy, 
with an expression of alarmed inguiry on 
|her face. Her eyes were wet with tears. 
The baby, still in its night-clothes, was 
fretting in the cradle, while a little two- 
year old, partly dressed tugged at her 
skirts. 
| **And so you missed the train—breakfast 
| was late—well, I can’t help it—Bridget is 
going to leave, too,” and the poor little 
woman covered her face with her hands 
and burst into sobs and tears. She fully 
expected angry complaints from her hus- 
band and, in some vague way, she felt she 
was to blame. She could not compass 
everything and the babies were so trouble- 
some. Oh, did every young mother have 
such a hard time as she did? 

‘-Why, darling, what is the matter?” said 
|Mr. Smith, putting his arms around his 
| wife, and drawing her to him. ‘Come! 
}don’t mind. {[ think it is really mostly my 
jown fault. [ have come through the kitchen 
,and I find Bridget has so much trouble with 
‘the stove being broken and the chimney 
| smoking, that [ wonder she can get break- 
| fast at all.” 

“I ought to get up in time to see that you 

have breakfast early,” sobbed the poor lit- 
| tle woman; ‘but Bridget is so cross_ this 
;morning and I—I am so tired.” 

‘*No wonder, darling, that you are tired 
with the care of these big babies wearing 
on you all the time. You have no business 

| to have any care of breakfast at all, and 
}you shall not have after this. You need 
your good morning nap, and you shall have 
lit. Bridgetis allright. I’m going to get 
| that broken stove and cistern fixed to-day, 
,and then if Bridget can’t get breakfast in 
| time, we'll find some other way to do. Come 
| now, cheer up and I'll help you dress these 
rogues; I have plenty of time before the 
next train.” 

How wonderful is the effect upon the 
| physical nature of a spiritual impulse! How 
| quickly can an uplifted and strengthened 
| spirit energizeand strengthen the body! 
| Everything seemed instantly changed for 
| poor, dejected little Mrs. Smith. She laid 

her cheek on her husband’s breast, feeling 
| what a haven of strength and peace it was. 
| How dear and precious was his love and 
| protection. Hereyes brightened and her 
|cheeks glowed. Her weariness and depres- 
'sion, which had been utter misery, gave 
way toa delightful feeling of repose and 
loving happiness. In the midst of 
the most’ prosaic surroundings, her 
| heart was full of the finest and most inspir- 
| ing emotion. 
| **Dear, dear love, how good you are,” 
|she said. ‘‘How you have changed the as- | 
| pect of everything for me this morning. 
Had you reproached me, as many husbands 
would have done, I would have sunk in 


is 


all my 
me many 


fixed 





the deepest anguish. Now I feel strong— 


Releasing his wife with a tender kiss,Mr. 
Smith took the baby from the cradle and 
merrily drew its stockings and shoes on its 
little, plump, kicking, rosy feet. Then he 
brushed out the other little fellow’s curls 
and buttoned his shoes. Willie, the oldest, 
had slipped out of the house,and Mr. Smith 
went to look for him, and found that he 
had taken advantage of an insecure lock 
on the gate and run off up street. Bring- 
ing him back Mr. Smith got the hatchet and 
in a few minutes had the gate fixed so that 
Master Willie could not open it. His wife 
smilingly opened the front door and seeing 
what he had done, exclaimed: Oh, [am so 
relieved to find that Willie cannot get out 
of the yard. [t has been such a trouble that 
he could open the gate.” 

And now it was time to start for the next 
train, if he stopped to order the stove and 
pump manto do the promised work. So, 
gaily kissing his wife and children once 
more Mr. Smith started forthe station. As 
he walked along witha light and cheerful 
heart he mused :— 

‘‘How cheap a thing is happiness, after 
all, and yet how easy to turn it into misery ! 
If I had given way to my temper this morn 
ing, I would have gratified a momentary 
impulse of unreasonable anger and left be- 
hind me aching and discouraged hearts. 
Thank heaven for the influence or the song 
of bird and scent of flower; and thank 
heaven, too, for all the gentle influences 
and sweet affections that can make the 
most uneventful life a blessing. Dear, 
good wife! and dear, precious little chil- 
dren! Thank God, [ have left them happy 
this morning, if I did miss the train.”—The 
Interior. 


THE HEALTH 


A teaspoonful of wheat charcoal, taken 
immediately after a meal, is an excellent 
remedy for heartburn. 


For asthma take a small handful of hea- 
ther tops, infuse like common tea, and 
drink one cupful night and morning. 


When you havea cold you do not know 
how to cure it. All your triends know, and 
they tell you, but that does not affect the 
cold. 


Three simple meals a day and daily labor, 
warm clothing, sufficient food, sun and air 
are the main conditions upon which health 
can be enjoyed. 


When a felon first begins to make its 
appearance, take a lemon, cut off one end, 
put the finger in, and the longer it 1s kept 
there the better. 


GLYCERINE FOR COUGHS, ETC.—In severe 
paroxysms of coughing, either in coughs, 
colds or consumption, one or two table- 
spoonfuls of glycerine in pure whisky or 
hot rich cream will, according to Scientific 
American afford almost immediate relief, 
and to the consumptive a panacea is found 
by daily use of glycerine internally, with 
proportion of one part of powdered willow 
charcoal and two parts of pure glycerine. 


To PREVENT RHEUMATISM.—By the exer- 
cise of a little care and the adoption of a 
few simple rules, a great deal of rheuma- 
tism could be prevented. Abstemious liv- 
ing, free exercise, frequent bathing to 
keep the skin active, a liberal use of fruits 
and the drinking of water in large quanti- 
ties are sure preventives. Water dissolves 
and washes waste matter out of the system, 
and its use is essential where there is any 
impairment in the action of the kidneys, 
bowels or skin. By the application of this 
simple treatment and ordinary care, immu- 
nity from rheumatism can be obtained. 


WESTGATE & JOHNSON, 


- FIRE INSURANCE, - 


45 Kilby Street, Room 10, Boston. 





AROUND THE HOUSE. 
A small box filled with lime and placed 
ona shelf in the partry or closet will ab- 


sorb dampness and keep the air in the closet 
dry and sweet. 


When you are mending gloves slip a pol- 
ished pecan nut into the fingers and see 
how easily you can mend over it without 
hurting the shape of the glove. As the 
surface is highly polished a nut is very 
easily managed, and you can have no idea, 
until you try it, how convenient one is in 
mending. 


A Turkish towel joined in bag fashion 
and shirred over a dress steel that is ar- 
ranged to form a circle makes a very pretty 
bag for soiled collars, etc. The fringe is 
allowed to hang below the the shirring en 
the outside, and the bag is suspended by 
wide ribbons, which may match or contrast 
with the colors in the towel. 


If you are so fortunate as to possess an 
open fireplace, gather for it all the pine 
cones and twigs and sprigs and cedar you 
can lay hands on, and dry them. In the 
long winter evenings throw them on the 
blazing logs, and they will make such a 
cheery sparkle and pervade the room with a 
delicious woody odor that will delight you. 


A new process for burning coal without 
smoke has lately been discovered. It con- 
sists in sprinklig water containing a special 
preparation of resin over the coal, and the 
result is that there is no smoke, and the 
glow is as intense as coke. An authority 
vouches for the fact that it works admir- 
ably, and in its fire is a remarkable im- 
provement on coke. 


For a luxuriant growth of green in win- 
ter, put some lumps of charcoal in the bot- 
tom of a suitable vessel, a hyacinth glass 
will answer, and fill it with water. Putin 
thrifty slips of ivy or tradescantia. If 
sand is used place the stems firmly in it. 
As the water evaporates fill with fresh. A 
beautiful effect is produced by simply plac- 

ng a handful of the heads of wheat! ina 
ase of water. 





CATARRH. 


Catarrhal Deatness—Hay Fever—A New 
Home Treatment, 

Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one three 
simple applfcations made at home by, the 
patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or 
an ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A pam 
phlet explaining this new treatment is sen- 
free on receipt of stamp to pay postage 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West 
King Street, Toronto, Canada.—[Christian 
Advocate. 

Sufferers from Catarrhial trouble should 
carefully read the above. 





May will bring a pretty show of three 
weeks’ duration in Horticultural Hall. The 
flower of the Boston Architectural Club 
will exhibit work, and the loaned drawings 
of European architects will be a most in- 
teresting part ef the exhibition. 

Probably the youngest widow on record 
is Mrs. Dros Ickes of Cleveland, O. She 
is yet a mere child, being only fourteen 
years old. Her mother’s name is Mrs. Win- 
terringer Ickes worked for Mrs. Winter- 
ringer, and fell in love with her young girl. 
The couple eloped, and were married three 
ago to-day at Ashland, Ky. At the request 
of the mother they returned and lived with 
her. Ickes was seized with the worst type 
of ‘‘La Grippe,” which ran into purente, 
and caused his death. 



















THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


At the Boston Museum the most interest- 
ing event of the week has been the repeti- 
tion on Thursday and Friday of the plays 

ven for the first time this season at Mr. 

ason’s benefit last Saturday night, Gil- 
bert’s “Sweethearts” and Robertson's 
‘David Garrick.” For bright, gennine 





and delicate comedy, a more delightful bill 


‘could hardly be imagined; “Sweethearts” | 


in especial, being one of the 
ful contributions made to stage literature 
in the present generation. Itisa pleasure 
to chronicle that it was given an admirable 
performance. Not to have seen Miss 
Clarke in Jenny Northcote is to have 
missed a sensitive and exquisite pleasure. 
Mr. Mason as Henry Spreadbrow, is to be 
credited with an excellent performance, 
quick in appreciation of all the possibili- 
ties of his lines, dignified and graceful in 
action. It is an uncommon pleasure to see 
the Harry of that spring-time wooing 
60 young a man that one’s illusion need not 
be a thing of resolute self-creation ; and the 
boyish bashfulness, and the whole-hearted 
affection and heartache behind it, were very 
genuinely and delightfully pictured. If the 
second act was a shade less satisfactory, 
it is doubtless because there are truths of 
age which first youth cannot wholly guess, 
even when art and imagination play 
prompter. None the less. Mr. Mason did 
admirable and often quite original work; 
as, forinstance, in the growing testiness | 
with which the old gentleman receives the 
cumulative proof of his bad memory; a| 
very human touch, which we do not re-| 
member to have before seen given, and) 
nothing could be more sincere than his few 
final words, which hint the sunset happi- | 
ness these old sweethearts are to know. 
Of the performance of ‘‘Garrick” pot so 
much can be said in praise. Mr. Wyndham 
has lately shown us how a trifling emenda- 
tion here and there may increase the effect- 
iveness of the play ten-fold, and in the ab- 
sence of these emendations one finds it a 
trifle improbable, exaggerated, disappoint- | 
ing. As given at the Museum, the figure of | 
Garrick himself was far less en evidence, 
the consciousness of himin the spectator's | 


most beauti- 














mind, far less continuous and central than | 
should be the case. This is notably and la- 
mentably the case in the scene where Chiv- | 
ey's drunkenness and consequent garrulity | 
are introduced solely to reveal to Ada the 
motives for her lover's wretched behavior. 
We all remember how incomparably well 
this end was reached in Mr. Wyndham’s | 
presentation of the play, and how, though 
off the scene, Garrick was to all purpose 


vividly present in Ada’s intense and breath- | 


less eagerness, shared by the audience, to 
listen to Chivey’s revelations of Garrick’s 


chivalry, his loyalty, and his manly self- 
sacrifice to his pledged word. At the Mus- 
eum, as this 4 scene was given, 
the dominant note of the scene 
was absolutely drowned in noisy 


and irrelevant variations. We aresure Mr. 
Mason's Garrick, already in many points 
strong and commendable, will reach, at 
some not distant and brighter day, a rank 
high among traditional impersonations of 
the part. 

Mr. Boniface’s Ingot is an excellent pef-. 
sonation, solid, sincere, and refreshingly 
in touch with the time represented. Miss 
Sheridan’s Ada is womanly and sympathet- 
ic; Mr. Wilson’s Chivey is forced into an 
undue and inartistic prominence; the droll 
old frumps of the dinner party scene are all 
cleverly done, Miss Hadley and Mr. Abbe 
being quite delicious. 

Tonight ‘‘Rosedale” will be presented at 
the Museum, and on March 3, we are to see 
Mr. Gillette’s new farce-comedy, ‘‘The 
Comforts of Home.” 

es 

“The Great Metropolis,” given this week 
at the Globe Theatre is a new play run ina 
very familiar and antique mold. It is the 
old theme, of the deep dyed but most man- 
nerly villain who for four acts and two 
scenes of the fifth carries all gloriously be- 
fore him, only in the third scene of the last 
act to be brought to bay, humiliated and 
sent loaded with crimes out of this world 
to his final reward. It is the old and pleas- 
ing portrayal of truth crushed to earth ris- 
ing ultimately to a conspicuous eminence. 
The plot briefly set forth is as follows: 
Jack Holt the son and heir of Edwin Holt, 
leaves his home in New York,becomes ship- 
wrecked, is sold as a slave, and after pass- 
ing nine years.in this unusual occupation, 
escapes and makes his return to New York. 
The old gentleman has in the meantime 
constituted his nephew, Walter Mowbray, 
his heir provisional upon the coming 
to life of the absent Jack. This Walter 
Mowbray is a most serene and orderly vil- 
lain, and upon Jack’s re-appearance he 

causes the old gentleman to be shot, then 
proceeds to get rid of Jack. The plot gives 
rise to the usual complications elaborated 


| all her assumed 


| of the Yorkshire lass’s honest and loveable 


|nature. The supporting cast was fairly 
satisfactory. Next week closes Miss 
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the lower part of the house. The acting of 
most of the cast is of that kind that is not | 
extraordinary either for its merit or its | 
lack, though Miss Adele Palma, is certain- | 
ly to be congratulated on the clear cut and | 
characteristic picture that she presents of | 
the French maid, fairly fond of her mis-| 
tress but easily susceptible to financial in- 
fluences. The appearance on the stage of 
two bonafide life savers is something that | 
goes obviously to the heart of the audience | 
and is welcomed nightly with palpable | 
plaudits. 





* 
** 


Miss Vokes has been crowding the Tre- 
mont Theatre this week, as she could con- 
tinue to crowd it for an indefinite period, 
by virtue of her own electric personality. 
The ‘‘triple bill,” now so thoroughly asso- 
ciated with her name, has been composed 
this week of three old favorites, viz.: ‘A 
Game of Cards,” ‘‘The Circus Rider” and | 
“The Rough Diamond.” As usual the 
opening piece gave Mr. Morris opportunity 
to exercise his peculiar gift of deliberate 
and finished impersonation,—this time in 
the character of an irascible old French 
noble. in the weakness of his dotage and 
the strength of his pride. Mr. Morris’ 
work in this role is too apparently work. 
but it had many points of notable excel- 
lence. Miss Vokes flashed upon the scene 
in ‘*The Cireus Rider.” and gave her well- | 
remembered portrayal of the self-assumed 
double role of the lady and the sawdust | 
queen. As usual she scored a trinmph in | 
the great bare-back sofa act, and through | 
gaiety the womanliness | 
that pervades the part was shown to per- 
fection. In this play Mr. Courtney Thorpe 
is prominent, and does praiseworthy work, 
though with the touch of over-precision 
that mars allhis work. In ‘*The Rough 
Diamond,” we have an old favorite, and 
as Margery Miss Vokes comes nearer to 
sinking her own personality—a consumma- 
tion little to be wished in her particular 
case—than in any other role she essays. 
Her personal eccentricities however find 
vent, to a considerable degree, and her 
farcical work everywhere bears the stamp 





Vokes’ enjoyable engagement at the Tre- 
mont. 


At the Park Theatre, this week, a farcica 
absurdity, remotely owing origin to Aus- 
tey’s Vice Versa, has been drawing large 
audiences and waking roars of laughter. 
Lt has little plot but plenty of go; and 
the humor of the knockdown and kickabout 
sort abounds in every scene. Mr. Frank 
Daniels, an actor of much native drollery, 
carries the play upon his shoulders, which 
prove broad enough for its light burden. 
The famous ‘Old Sport” proved a dog-star 
indeed. Next week ‘‘Aunt Bridget.” 

* 
** 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, this week, Mr. 
Gillette, in the ‘'Private Secretary.” has 
been waking the echoes with wholesome 
and decent mirth. With every one of our 
all too rare glimpses of this exceedingly 
talented actor, we resent anew that the 
business of playwright should practically 
lose him to as, inthe art he so distinctly 
adorns. Of the play, so long and pleasant- 
ly familiar to us all, nothing new can be 
said. It moves as vriskly and humorously 
in the hands of this as of former compa- 
nies; Mr. Allen, as Cattermole,, being es- 
pecially clever. 

Next week Mr. Carleton’s new play of 
‘The Pembertons” is promised, with Miss 
Cora Edsall in a leading part. 


At the Boston Theatre, this week, the 
Trans-Atiantique Vaudevilles were wel- 
comed back with immense enthusiasm. 
The unique features of the entertainment 
proved as telling as on its former visit, 
Trewey, in particular, doing wonders in 
his eccentric line. 

Next week ‘‘Kajanka,” a ballet spectacle 
of the “‘Black Crook” variety, comes to 
pay us a visit. 

*° 


The specialty performance that has very 
much entertained the patrons of the How- 
ard Athenaeum this week is a specially good 
one. ‘*The Two Macs,” who give name to 
the company and afford much of the sub- 
stance of the entertainment, are no whit 
less popular now than formerly. Indeed 
were they more popular it would avail them 
nothing, as with thrice the present popular- 
ity they could crowd no more spectators in- 
to the house. These are two exceedingly 
amusing artists and their appearance on 
the stage is the precursor of continued 
laughter. The Japanese juggler with the 
singularly English and agricultural name, 
Yank Hoe, is simply astounding in skill and 
grace with which he performs his feats of 





in the usual method. The captain of the 
life savers, the part taken by Harry Weaver 
Jr., though done with over boisterousness 
end too much volume of tune, is not lacking 
in a certain rude force that moves the galler- 
@es mightily andappeals here and there to 


juggling and equilibration. His feminine 
assistant is a woman of extraordinary 
beauty. There are two other orientals, Haji- 
| Tahar and Hassin Alli who must be placed 
among the most extraordinary acrobats that 


|reia, Japanese athletes, in a 


}the somewhat 


the ventriloquist is good; he always has 
been and now coming in an act entirely 
good he is more than ever amusing. The 
trained dogs pertaining to Prof. Burk, fill 
no small place in the evening’s perform- 
ance. James M. Hony and several equally 
good artists contribute to the general fund 
of amusement. 
es 

A strong bill is annonnced at the Gaiety 
and Bijou next week. The programme will 
include, Miss Clara Healy, the pleasing 
specialty artist; Healey and Saunders, 
well-known clog dancers ; Castor and Cor- 
wonderful 
perch act; Hilton, the incomparable con- 


| tortionist, who will make his debut in this 


city; Donovan and Albright, always popu- 
lar in their trish Sketch, ‘‘Trouble in the 
Delaney Family ;” Billy Buckley, comedian ; 
Dan Reegan, banjo expert; The Healls ina 
new and pleasing sketch; R. G. Knowles, 
peculiar comedian; The 
Sisters Ouri in their wonderful perform- 
ance; and the Romola Brothers, unequalled 
acrobats. Manager B. B. Keith will have 
on exhibition next week in the Byron 


| Annex, the original of the fatal telegraphic 
| Nessaye 
| brother, calling him to Rochester and to 
|his death. In the Annex Moreirri many 


sent by Isaac Sawtell to his 


and varied changes have been affected, 
which add greatly to the beauty of the 
place, and testify to the taste and judg- 
ment of the owner. 


a 

The sensational melodrama, ‘Lights and 
Shadows,” by Charles Gayler, will be  pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera House next week 
The scene is laid entirely in and about New 
York, and is essentially and thoroughly one 
that we can all readily grasp. The story is 
interesting and is told with clearness and 
force. The characters are well-drawn and 
the diologue is terse and pointed. The 
piece is sumptuously staged, the scenes be- 
ing realistic, tasteful and grand. The 
mechanical effects are such as arouse the 
audience to enthusiasm,the scene in Mother 
Meg’s cellar, where the water from the 
river rushes in, being one of the most ex- 
citing ever seen on the stage. The costumes 
of the ladies cannot be excelled for beauty 
and good taste. The actors are all artists, 
and a strong, perfect and smooth perform- 
ance will be given. 


Stage Whispers. 


The Kendals return to America in Octo- 
ber, under the management of Mr. Froh- 
man. 


‘Aunt Bridget” will ran two weeks at 
the Park, to be followed by Fannie Daven- 
port in ‘‘La Tosca” and Fred Warde in 
‘The Mouutebank.” 


Mrs. Agnes Booth has received a propo- 
sition for a starring tour in ‘‘Aunt Jack” in 
Australia next season, which it is said she 
is inclined to consider favorably. 


The new play wnich Mr. Gillette has 
written for the Museum, and which will 
be produced March 3, is called by an old 
title: ‘‘Ail the Comforts of Home.” 


Many of the Henry E. Dixey’s friends in 
this city are already arranging to give him 
a hearty reception when he comes to the 
Globe Theatre in ‘‘The Seven Ages,” on 
March 3. 


Manager R. M. Field of the Museum has 
just contracted with A. W. Pinero for a 
new four-act domestic play of pure and 
simple interest. It will not be seen at the 
Museum, probably, until another season. 


Mr. J. A. Smith, who was for many years 
a member of the stuck company of the 
Boston Museum and a near friend of Mrs. 
Vincent and Mr. William Warren, has vol- 
unteered his services at the Vincent testi- 
monial in April. 


Ilarvard college will take another recess 
and adjourn to the Tremont Theatre, be- 
ginning Monday, March 3, when the facul- 
tyof the London Gaiety will lecture and 
the board of overseers will prescribe 
‘‘Faust Up to Date.” 


Miss Mary Shaw, the well-known Boston 
actress, will begin her starring tour in the 
spring when she will produce an adaptation 
of her own from the German, called “A 
Drop of Poison.” Miss Shaw will be seen 
in this city at the Hollis Street Theatre 
next May. 


Henry Guy Carleton’s new play, ‘‘The 
Pembertons,” with J. M. Hill’s latest star, 
Cora Edsall, comesto the Hollis Street 
Theatre next week. Mr. Hill thinks he has 
a gold mine in Miss Edsall, and much cari- 
osity is expressed to see this budding 
young actress. 


Bartley Campbell’s most successful 
drama, ‘‘The White Slave,” will be the at- 
traction at the Grand Opera House for the 
week beginning Mar. 3, and will be pro- 
duced -vith an excellent cast and an elabo- 
rate setting. Rice's ‘The Corsair” with all 
the beautiful scenery and handsome cos- 
tumes which have made the opera remarka- 





have ever visited this stage. Harry Kenedy, 


ble, will follow ‘‘The White Slave.” 


MUSEUMS. 

For the entertainment of the patrons g 
Pilling’s Worlds Museum, next week, Map. 
ager Pilling has prepared a long and inter. 
esting programme, which is sure to pleag 
the patrons of the house. The most attep. 
tion, of late, has been given to the presep. 
tation of strong stage shows, and thi 
policy has been carried out for next week 
One of the funniest musical comedies eye, 
put on the stage will be offered by th, 
Pilling’s Comedy Company. It is entitle 
*O’Callahan’s Last Legs.” Among thos 
who will appear in it are the following 
Leslie and Hardman, James and Jenn\ 
Brady, in ‘*‘Parlor Gymnastics,” the Web. 
ter Brothers, George and Fannie Evcrey 
sketch artists; Sophie Daniels, charming 
serio comic; Mamie Edson, ball artists 
and the group of ‘‘Wingless Angels.’ 





Boucicault’s beautiful play descriptive of 
slavery days, entitled **The Octoroon,” wij 
be presented at the Grand Museum, corner 
of Washington and Dover streets, ney 
week, and will be well presented. Th 
play will be carefully staged. New and 
special scenery and other accessories hay. 
ing been liberally provided and the sever 
scenes will be invested with a realism sue 
as is seldom equalled. The cast will 
clude J. Gordon Edwards, Stella Ainsworth 
Edith Pollock, Evelyn Pollock, Justis 
Paige, Cameron Clemens, Max Freemap 
Inthe olio Charlie Burnham and Joh 
Phillips will present some of their mirth 
provoking afterpiecs, J. L. Manning, Th 
Darrour, Frank Emerson, Alin and Eddi 
Fitzgibbons. Sunday, Feb. 22, excellem§ 
concert by the Fitzgibbon Family and oth 
er well-known artists. 


The Nickleodeon has been the Mecca oj 
large crowds of amusement seekers during 
all the week. In the curiosity halls ther 
have been many things of an extraordinary 
character. Perhaps the strangest among 
them, is Mr. Charles E. Hilliard, whos 
peculiar anatomical construction has _ bee 
at once the wonder and despair of the mos 
celebrated physicians of the country. He 
has hardly a joint in his whole bod; 
that he cannot with perfect ease, and per. 
fect safety also, dislocate, and then return 
to its proper position. In the theatr 
there has been an extensive and varied en- 
tertainment beginning with the famous 
Milo Brothers, gymnasts,acrobats who pos- 
sess extraordinary suppleness of frame 
and muscular strength. The pantomime§ 
entitled ‘‘The Brigands,’”” given by Alexan-§ 
der Zanfretta, and his excellent company 7 
has proved most entertaining, and has 
tracted large audiences. There has beent | 
excellent variety of singing and dancig 7 
mimic and dialect sketches and amusig® 
impersonations, while the farce entitle 
*Strategy,” by the Julia Redmond Comet 
Co.npany, has served as a fitting climax {fe 
an hour of unnsual enjoyment. a 


Key Notes. 


A pianoforte recital will be given by Mr@ 
S.H. Gerrish, assisted by Edward 0.Thom 
dike, baritone, at Wesleyan Hall, Wednes 
day, Feb. 29, at 8 o'clock. 


Trifet’s Monthly Galaxy of Music has the fy 
largest circulation of any musical publice® 
tion in America. Its subscription list cor 
tains 18,180 names. Its average c irculatio 
is of over 50,000 a month. 


Mr. Wemyss of the Wemyss Concert C 
wishes to inform the public of his chang 
in two of his artists, having taken into bi 
company, Miss Lilian Chandler, violinist 
and Miss Helena Clarkson, soprano, wi 
fill the places of Miss Fannie Packard Hor? 
and Miss Nellie Salome Thomas. i 


The festival to be held in the Music Hah 
in Easter week will be a worthy celebrativl F 
of the completion by the Handel and Hayi) 
Society of three-quarters of a century of 
continued existence. It has lived an houory” 
able life, as no Bostonian needs to be told 7 
The programme is admirable for its cot 
prehensiveness and variety, since it include 
masterpieces of several distinct schools 
choral writing. Bach is represented by t¥ 
parts of the Christmas oratorio, Handel 0! 
‘‘Israelin Egypt,” Mendelssohn by ‘‘Elijab. 
and Gounod by ‘“‘The Redemption,” wh 
special tribute is paid to American musi 
scholarship by the acceptance of a most é¢ 
lightful work, ‘‘Saint John,” by James ‘ 


ee 





D. Parker. The solo force is strong © 
brilliant. It includes Lili Lehmann, Cle® 


eutina de Vere, Emily Winant, Clara Poot 
Myron W. Whitney and William Ludwi 
for artists of recognized merit, while * 

engagement of the famous English tend 
Edward Lloyd, will undoubtedly prove ' 
most happy stroke, for a single hear® 
will, if report speak true, convince eve 
listener of his masterful quality. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a posit! 
remedy for above named disease. by its Uae 
use thousands of hopeless cases have been e : 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two Dom 
of my remedy FREE toany of your readers 
have consamption, if they will send me thelr © 
press and P. O. ad - Respectfully, 7¢ 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 13] Peari St., NewY0! 
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The Patti Season. 


The anxiously awaited Patti season of 
opera at Mechanics’ Institute building is 
now notfaraway. The opening night will 
be Monday, March 17th. [t is the inten- 
tion of Managers Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
to make the season a real musical festival, 
popular and possible of attendance by those 
of limited means. Eight performances will 
be given including two matinees. Besides 
La Diva Patti, there will appear Nordica 
and Albani, besides the illustrious Tag- 
magno. Many other well-known artists 
are associated together to form the most 
remarkable operatic corps ever yet seen 
and heard in this or any other country. 


Next Week’s Announcements 


” 


Boston Museum—‘‘ Rosedale. 

Boston Theatre—‘‘Kajanka.” 8. 

Globe Theatre—‘‘The Great Metropolis.” 
7.45. 

Tremont Theatre—Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings—‘‘C rocodile Tears,” 

“My Milliner’s Bill” and ‘“‘A Double Les- 
son.” Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings and Saturday Matinee—‘‘In Honor 
Bound,” *‘My Milliner’s Bill” and ‘‘A Pan- 
tomtne Rehearsal.” 

Park Theatre—‘‘Aunt Bridget.” 

Grand Opera House—‘‘Lights and Shad- 
ows.” 

Howard Atheneum 


-**Passion’s Slave. 


Hollis Street Theatre—‘‘The Pember- | 
tons.” 
A number of the more sanguine of the 


free trade journals indulged in a good deal | 


of advance enjoyment over the anticipated 
victory in the fourth congressional district 
of Pennsylvania, which was for so many 
years represented by the late Mr.Kelly. Sev- 
eral of these enterprising sheets proved con- 
clusively to themselves, that this district, 
one of the strongest protection 
ties in Pennsylvania, would now send to 
Congress a free trader. The election on 
Tuesday last resulted ina majority for the 
Republican candidate of nearly 10,000,which 
was the usual majority received by Mr. 
Kelley. It will be seen therefore that not 
only have the Pennsylvanians of the fourth 
district no intention of going over to the 
enemy, but that the death of their old 
leader bas worked no demoralization of 
their principles. 


The Mystic F. E. C. 


‘Tall oaks from little acorns grew,” was 
never better exemplified from a business 
standpoint than in the caseof the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out in a small 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
their great and always unfailing Kidney 
Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
in this branch of Rochester’s greatness. 
If you want to hear a man talk convincingly, 

earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 
one who has had kidney complaint about 
the virtues of the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy. 
And there is nodoubt about it. Its strength- 
ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there,” 
sure enoug h. 

Can’t Live on Love. 

Mrs. Ferguson and her daughter were 
sitting in the bedroom of the former one 
Wednesday eyening. Elsie was weeping 
bitterly, and her mother was evidently dis- 
tressed, though determined. ‘‘No, my 
dear,’ she remarked, ‘‘I cannot consent to 
your accepting young Stoddart’s offer. He 
has literally nothing to depend on but a 
very small salary, and you would both be 
harassed by pov erty, and heartily sick of 
each other in ayear’stime.” ‘‘But I lo- 
love him so,” sobbed the girl, ‘‘and he lo- 
loves me so dearly.” ‘Love is all very 
well,” was the maternal rejoinder, ‘‘but you 
can’t live on love.” ‘‘xou married a poor 
man because you loved him,” said Elsie, in 
a rather rebellious tone. ‘I did,” said Mrs. 
Ferguson, sadly, ‘‘and that’s exactly why I 
hope you will marry a man of some posi- 


oom even if you are not madly in love with 
im ” 





communi- | 


BOSTON COMMON W EALTH. 


he the Baby Was Killed. 


There are kisses that kill. 
recently said to the Detroit Free Press on 
the promiscuous habit of handling children : 
‘‘T have been for the last six weeks taking 
care of achild belonging to a family on 
Macomb street. I took care of the mother 
when the child was born, and it was a fine 
baby. [twas nearly a year old when the 
family sent for me to come and nurse it in 
its last sickness. The little thing died a 
wnek ago, and the doctor gave consump- 
tion as the disease. The child was really 
kissed to death. 
baby and the first one in the family. 
grandmother, two young aunts and an uncle 
lived there—the young couple boarded at 
home—and the baby was awakened out of 

| its sleep every day to be carried down and 
| shown to visitors and kissed by the com- 
| pany and all its relatives. The mother was | 
|sick a good deal and would send for me 
off and on to take care of her. 
that baby at the table in a high-chair when 
it was three months old, and every one of 
them would kiss it half a dozen times be- 
fore the meal was over. They handled it 
;So much it didn’t have a chance to 
It just wasted away and grew thinner every 
day. A tin baby would wear ovt if it was 
squeezed and kissed continually.” 


Introduction of Envelopes. 


Before Sir 
; penny post, 


Rowland Hill introduced the 
envelopes were little used, as a 
double charge was made for a paper en- 
|closed in another, however 
jbe; even the smallest clipping from a 
newspaper necessitated an extra fee. The 
juse of envelopes became common after 
May 6, 1840, when 
j}envelopes were introduced. The first 
| velope-making machine was invented by 
Edwin Hill, brother of Rowland Hill; and 
| De La Rue’s machine for folding envelopes 
was patented March 17, 1845. The inven- 
tion of envelopes has been attributed to S. 
K. Brewer, a book-seller and stationer of 
Brighton, about 1830. He had some small | 
sheets of paper on which it was difficult to 
write the address; he invented for these a 
small envelope, and had metal plates made 
for cutting them in the required shape and 
size. 


The street railway company at Spring- 
field has made all its contracts for 
| for the line to Forest Park, 
delivered in March. 


The wire has already | 
arrived and work 


will begin as early in 
March as possible. Shaw of Newburyport 
has a contract to furnish seven new cars, 
three open ones for ‘‘trailers” and four mo- 
tor cars. The street rails will be from 
Scranton, Penn., and a line of granite will 
run along the side. None of the old cars 
will be used. 


A child’s nurse | 


She was a sweet little | 
The | 


They had | 


grow. | 


thin it might 


material | 
materials to be | 





“THE BEAUTIFUL 
EMILY MARSHALL,” 


the belle of Old Boston, so famous that 
public schools were let out that the children 
might see her pass,—with frontispiece por- 
trait from the painting by Harding,—opens 
the 


WIDE AWAKE » «. 


This number also contains 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD'S 
NEW SERIAL, 
“BONY AND BAN 
Joaquin Miller’s Californian story of ‘tA 
Rabbit Round-up,” Jessie Benton Fremont’s 
account of ‘‘A Picnic near the Equator,” 


| MARY 


and Grace Dean McLeod’s tale from 
Acadian old folk-lore, 

THE KADUSKAK GIANT, 
a startling illustration of ‘‘truth stranger 


than fiction,” 
ures. 


and other remarkable feat- 





It is a standing superstition that the house 
in which Secretary Blaine lives brings ill | 
luck to its occupants. It is the Seward | 
house, in which* Lincoln’s great secretary 
of state was struck by one of the band of | 
assassins who sought to revenge themselves | 
for the defeat of the South in the rebellion. | 
After Seward left it, it was converted into | 
aclub-house, from which the gallant Key | 
signaled across the park to the young wife 
of Gen Sickles. They had just taken a 
walk around the park and the young lover 
had parted from his mistress when he was 
met by the angry husband and shot down 
Within sight of the scene of conquest. For 
Some time before Mr. Blaine took it, the 
house was used for offices by some of the | 
goverment officials. Mr. Blaine thought he | 
Could laugh at superstition, and he even de- 
fied enother old woman’s theory by cutting | 
five new windows. The revenge of the 
Powers of darkness seems to have come 
quickly. First Mrs. Blaine’s sister died, 
then Mr. Blaine’s brother died, then his 


cherished son Walker, and finally his eldest 
daughter. 


All heads of families who have not sub- 
scribed for the Lothrop Magazines should 
| subscribe now. 

Wide Awake, $2.40 a year; Baby- 
‘land, 50centsa year; Qur Little Men 
and Women, #1.00 a year; The Pansy, 
$1.00 a year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


366 WASHINGTON ST.. 
Opposite Bromfield St., - Boston. 





‘HAVE YouR 
GLASSES FITTED 


BY A 
“PRACTICAL OPTICIAN.- 


Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera and 
Marine Glasses and 
for sale, made to order and repaired. 


SAVE! 
YOUR 
EYES: 








Ramblin, Practical Optician, 
5 Bromfield St., Boston. 


_ GALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, 


} D thie: Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 


Wild March Music, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, and all other kinds of music are in our 
thousands of books and millions of sheet mus- 
ic pieces. 


YOUNG PLAYSRS’ (Pap. $1, Bas. $1.35) 
POPULAR COLLECTION New, bright and 





easy. 143 Plano Piece 
HITNEY’S “(Bds. $2, Cloth $2.50.) By 
| ORGAN ALBUM 58.8. Whitney. 33 fine Or- 


leces for Manual and 
ed composers. 


| gan 
guishe 


Pedal, by 20 distin- 


A helpful, useful friend to pupll and teacher is 
MASON’S PIANO-_ ($2.50) by Wm. Mason 
FORTH TECHNICS ona W.8. B. Mathews. 
This admirable system ot scales, arpeggios and all 
| other needed technical exercises, with good direc- 
| tions, holds a high place in the esteem of thorough 
teachers, and should be every where used. 
| Onr thoroughly good, enial and practical 
| School Music Books are widely known and used. 
| Do you use them? 
| SONG _ Bookl, Primary, (30 cts., $3 doz.); 
| MANUAL Book 2, Medium, (40 cts., $4.20 doz.); 
Book 3, Higher Classes, (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) by L. 
O. Emerson, is his last and best book, and a rare 
| good book for achools. 
| MOTION (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Board- 
| : S@NGS man, is a delight to teachers and chil- 
dren. 
Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
| us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


‘SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


| Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
| Carpet beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
| 40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 

Send all orders to} 


‘Griffith's Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 





stamped and’ adhesive | 
en- | 


FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEO. W. TORREY & CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 

SOLE AGENTS for New England for 
EARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky. 


E W.0, WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Whar 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
DISEASES 


Confidentially treated by a first-class regular Har- 
vard physician of great experience ; terms low and 
interview free and strictly private. Apply to 


DR. BROOKS, 
18 Femple P1., Room 6, ~ BOSTON 
Open evenings, Sundays and holidays. 


| CURE FITS! 
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‘OLD GOLD AND SILVER WANTED 


| Full value in Cash paid for all kinds of Old Gold, Sil- 
| ver, Broken eer Spoons, etc. Also Diamonds and 
\ Seen se A. DeWITT. Refiner, 302 Washington 


Thermometers | 


treet, room 2, flight 


Harmony & Comvosition. 


AMUSEMENTS, | 


HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. Ricu, : : Rrop. and Mang. 
Monday, Feb. 24, One Week, Only, 

J. M. Hill's Latest Offering, 
MIssS E DSA L L 
—IN— 

“THE PEM BERTONS ” 

A four act drama by Henry Gy Carleton. A 





STREET 
THEATRE 


Great Cast. Elaborate Scenery... “Bv’es at 7.45. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. , 
March 3—( ‘onreid’s Opera Co. ih “The King’s 


Fool.” 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
EUGENE TOMPKINS. . .Proprieteand Manager 
Week Commencing Few. 24, 
Miller Bros.’ Magnificent Parisian Ballet Spectacle 
and Pantomime, |, 


KAJANKA., 


Wonderful Stage Mechanism, Marvellous Scenic 
Effects, Great European Speci: altless 
Seats at Box Office. 


Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15. Hegtna > and 7.45, 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


BRODRREP. 0 osc sccccdcccescevvsess MR. R. M. 
FOR NEXT WEEK ONLY. 
LESTER WALLACK’'S Very Poplar Play 
_ _ ris _ 

ROSEDALE. 
With its Brilliant Cast and New Sceuic, 
G2" Positively only times this season. 
Monday Next, March 3—First time owany stage of the 


new farcical comedy by Mr. William Gillette, written ex 
pressly for the Boston Museum, and eftitled 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF TIOME. 


PARK THEATRE. 


CRABTREE ....ccccccccsccneses 


FIELD 


Appointments. 


J. A. - MANAGER 


Monday, Feb. 24—Two Weeks, 
MONROE & RICE 


In their Whirlwind of Fun aid Music, 


MY AUNT BRIDGET. 


Witha Paragon Cast of Mustéal Celebrities. 
Popular Comedians and Specialists, 


GLOBE THEAfE. 
Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON. 
LAST WEEKS, *# 
Commencing Monday, Feb. 24. 
The g;jandest production ofthe age, 


“The Great Metropolis.” 


Captain James and his crew, the ee Hull 
life saveis, will positively appear in the Great 
Wreck Scene. 

Kvenings at 7.45. 

Matinees Wednesday and Saturds py at ‘ 

BEST SKATS ONE DOLLA Othe rs 
50c. and 25c. 

Next Attraction, Monday, Marely 3-Henry E. 
Dixey in ‘-The Seven Ages.’’, 


75c., 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 
B. F. Keita 


545 
cee sceecowne -Proprietor and Manager. 


WEEK OF FEB.'44, 


NEW SPECIALTY BILL. 


Entire Change of. Talent. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 

HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers 
ONE WEEK, ~ 

Commencing Monday, Feb. 24, 


wM. 


Mattnees Wednesday and Saturday, 


PASSION’S - SLAVE. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD,  Pr@p’s and M’ngrs. 
A Grand Realastic Attraction. 
CHARLES -:- GAYLER’S 


Spectacular and Contemporaneous Drama 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


A picture of New York “Under the Ring.” 


NEXT Bartley Campbell’ # Favorite Drama, 
WEEK:> ‘THE WHITE SLAVE,” 


GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM, 
Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 
OCTOROON. 
Olio, Swimmers, Madame Percival’s Orchestra 


Glass Blowers. SUNDAY, Feb. 23—Nineteenth 
Sacred Concert. ALL FOR ONK' DIME. 


+ — 


PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
4 The Great Resort. 


Admigsion10 cts. 


AGENTS WANTED 
To obtain Subscribers to the BOSTON COM- 
MONWEALTH. Addregg or call at 
25 BROMFIELD STREET, 


COMMONWEALTH PUREISHING 00. 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYVAL PILLS, 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND, 
Safe, aune and alwaygreliable. Ladies, ask 
Druggist for Diamond Brand, in Ted matali 
boxes, sealed 1 with bige r' ipa. 
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surgical operation. She is now chief phy. 
sician to the family of Count Li, the em). 
nent statesman in Shanghai whose wife ahe 
saved. The Empress of China recent 
sent her son to consult Dr. King for phthisi 
China is said to offer an excellent fleld fo, 
women doctors. 


Miss Ada C. Sweet, of Chicago, wh 
|} made so enviable a record as Pension Age 
(having disbursed annually between ¢ 
and six million Jollars. and accounted fo, 
every farthing of it), has lately introduces 
an ambulance system into that city. Sh 
|collected from her friends money enoug) 
to build one ambulance, and presented jt y 
the city. The result has been the estahtis) 
j}ment of an ambulance corps, admirabjy 
| equipped, and already of great use ; 

A Brooklyn woman, Mollie Fancher, wh 
has been an invalid nearly all her life, is 
vice-president of a manufacturing company 
which makes and deals in goods designe’ 
for the comfort of sick people. All the 
|meetings of the company are held in be 
darkened room, which she has not left for 
twenty-three years. 





Would you be apt to look in the neighbor. 
|hood of the notoriously rough and toug 
| Five Points? Hardly. Yet here is a cur 
ously contradictory case. A_ professional 
| gambler, groggery keeper and ward polit 
cian, a man of ‘‘influence” in that quarter 
jhad a daughter. She was literally reared i 


; 8 s the slums, and, although she went away for 
| education, her social connections were with 
| U IC U r IS a - people congenial to her reprehensible sire 


THE MAGNIFICENT NEW CAFE, 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


00- 


> 
The proprietors of Hotel Flower, corner 


and Holyoke Street, present their compliments to the citizens of 


| 


The Most Perfect and Palatial Turkish, Russian, 
and Roman Baths in New England. 


THREE TURKISH ROOMS. 
} LARGE RUSSIAN OR STEAM ROOMS. 


| A year ago she made her debut as an actress 
Her father had long been a butt for printe 
ridicule, and so, when she was announced 
to act at a Bowery theatre matinee, fun was 
anticipated. But she acquitted herself « 
linn | respectably that nobody laughed at her and 
the affair was not noticed »by the pres 
| Well, I went last evening to see a beantiful 
|and elaborate production of Shakespearias 
| comedy in a fashionable Broadway theatre. 


MAGNIFICENT DEEP SEA SALT WATER PLUNGE BATH. | and there was the Five Points gir! enacti 
ng 


LUXURIOUS COOLING APARTMENTS. 


Columbus Avenue 


the South End, and beg toinform them that they have opened a 


Cafe in their new Palace Hotel upon the European plan 


Special attention is called to the following : | 


1. That the bill of fare at the Flower Cafe is is equal to that 


of any hotel in the United States. 


thing you desire, served in the most elegant and approved man 


ner. 


2. That their palatial dining rooms are nowhere surpassed in 


beauty, richness and magnificence. 


3. That the service is strictly first-class, equal to any first- 


class hotel in the lana. 


4. That this is thetirst palatial cafe ever erected in the South 
ond, thus affording the citizens of this district all the dining and 
Cafe privileges to be found at Parker's or Young’s. 

5. That the prices are as reasonable as the character of the 
food given warrants, it being the desire of the management to 


furnish at a moderate price every table luxury to the families of 


the South End. 


The Cafe will be kept open from 7 a. M. to 12 midnight. 


Respectfully, 


HOTEL FLOWER. 


PASSING NOTES. 


May not truth be lodged alike in all 
The lowest as the highest? Some slight film 
The interposing bar which binds a soul 
And makes the idiot, just as makes the sage 
Some film removed, the happy outlet whence 
Truth issues proudly? 

—Robert Browning. 


The use we make of our fortune deter- 
mines its efficiency. A little is enough, if 
used wisely, too much, if expended fool- 
ishly.—Bovee. 

“There never was any heart truly great 
and generous that was not also tender and 
compassionate.” 

Prudence Crandall’s portrait was painted 


ican Anti-Slavery Society, and became the 
property of Samuel J. May, who gave it to 
Cornell University, where it still hangs in 
pthe library. Her life was written in a pam- 
;phiet for private circulation by the Rev. 
John C. Kimball in 1886. 


That here you can get any- 


| stealing $300, all her savings. In conse- 


sulies, 8 A. M. to 12M 


Gentlemen, 1 to 10 p 


§ to lO Pp. M. 


Lunches Served when Desired. 


Turkish or Russian Bath, 


If rubbed in Alcohoi 
extra; in Perfumed 


EOD: SMD S Or WR Oe Ge rheseae 060bscnks bseacn00eean 

Electric Bath, with Sulphur Bath 

Roman Bath, with tonic pomades, including Turkish and 
Russian, if desired, per bath 

Skilled Massage (magnetic) Treatment, per treatment.... 


Sulphur Baths, 


rhe Service is unsurpassed by any Bath in America. 


HOURS 


mM.; Thursday, 8 a. M. to5 p. M. 


day, from 6 to 10 Pp. M. 


TERMS FOR BATHS. 


In addition to Russian, Turkish and Roman Baths, we give inthe mostap- | attire. 
proved manner, Sulphur, Medicated Vapor, Electric and Sea Baths. 


per bath 2.00 
Hot or Cold Sea Bath, without shampoo, per bath 


Medicated Vapor Bath, followed by Roman Bath 2.00 | ® hegre and aa that her ~ 
J | . m 46 be op- 
Sun Bath, followed by Roman Bath 3.00 a Oe Se ee ee ae 


Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, $1.00. 


a dainty and difficult character in the nicest, 
;neatest manner imaginable. Every worn 
- | that she uttered and every motion that she 
|} made was an expression of ideal gentility 
| She was just the sort of girl of whom you 
would say, in case you believed any of the 
nonsense about high-born wstheticism, here 

is a daughter of well-bred generations. 
A picture has recently been shown & 
the New York Sun which represents Mr 
Sunday from 1 to 5 Pp. and Mrs. Langtry as they appeared about 
twelve years ago. It is a cheap picture, 
taken in a small provincial town, and it 
represents Mr. Langtry sitting ona bit of 
; Sunday, from 8 a. M. tol2 m., and |rock, with Mrs. Langry leaning on bi 
; |shoulder. The Jersey Lily had not the 
}achieved any fame as abeauty. In the phe 
tograph she wears an ill-fitting sack, # 
|awkward little walking hat, and her glove 
|are wrinkled and bulky. Mr. Langtry iss 
| fat, heavy-faced and solemn looking mas 
| who would be regarded as a fair type o! 
the New York cabman dressed in holiay 

He looks ten years older than 
| wife, but his face has lines of diguified 

| perseverance and determination. 

Joseph Silver, an old resident of Beverly 
who died recently, was supposed to be in 
straightened circumstances. His relatvies 

2.00 | while overhauling his effects, have found 
3.00 | between $4,000 and $5,000 in gold, silver 
and greenbacks stowed away among 
.,|some papers in an old chest, and in 
-00 | drawers and old stockings. He had long 
-00 | lived the life of a recluse. 
The Timberman of Chicago refers to § 
.50 | lady in West Virginia who owns and runs 


FOR BATHERS: 


, except Sanday ; 


M., except Thursday and Sunday, Thurs- 


—— 00 -——_—— 


r both combined, per bath 
5 cts. extra; in Cologne, 50 cts. 
«nd Medicated Oils, $1.00 extra. 


erator in the world.” This, says the Balti 
more Manufacturers’ Record, is a great mis 
take. The Record had the pleasure recenty 
of a visit from an enterprising North Caro 


i i YW : 8, : d personally 
Six Tickets, $5.00; Twelve Tickets, $9.00. | manages a cememill a hour and pore mi 


quence of the theft she had been turned 
out into the street, being unable to pay her 
rent. 


Trinity Church is planning a hospital for 
working women and girls in St. Andrew’s 
Building, to honor the memory of Mrs. J. 
R. Vincent. Rev. Phillips Brooks finds the 
plan most admirable. A lady who was a 
near friend of Mrs. Vincent offered some 
time ago, to give $1000 for a bed in a hos- 


| pital, as a memorial to the actress. The 


money was not placed at once, and since 
the Trinity Club for working girls has 
found the need of a hospital where more 


| of those who are ill or ailing can be cared 
by Francis Alexander in 1838, for the Amer- | 


for, this lady has given her $1000 as a nu- 
cleus of a sum for the hospital which is 


j}to be in St. Andrews the old West End 


} 


Church on Chambers street, and is to be 
opened freely to all women who need its 
care and nursing. 


The Crown Prince William, aged seven, 


Mrs. Ann Devine, aged 105, appeared in and his brother Eite’, officially known as 
court at Newark, N. J., recently to prose-| Prince Frederick, aged six, are to be educa- 


.cute John Smith, whom she accused of | ted at that centre of good schools, in pure 
} 


,German, Hanover, which their imperial 


manages a saw-mill, a flour and corn mill 


All bathers who have been shampooed have the privilege of en- | * §°ld mine, a river ferry and three or four 
joying our deep sea plunge bath. 


|farms. She hires her hands, pays them of 
|}and looks after all details of all these em 
|terprises. This lady lives forty miles from 
| the nearest railroad. 
Helena, Tenn., has within its boundaries 
parents will visit annually. This is thought | @ lady who has the distinction of being the 
to be a bait to secure the loyalty of the | Only female steamboat mate in the porn 
Hanoverians, with whom the Prussians of | States. She is a young married lady nam 
late years have been none too popular. Mrs. Mary Simmons. She is only twenty 
A bar of Welsh gold has been forwarded | four years of age, and has lived contiol 
to the British Geographical Society with Ously on the river for eight years, and © 
the request that it be used in the making of | Perfectly acquainted with all the details ° 
the medal that the society is to give to | the management of steamboats. 
Stanley. } 


eet 





A ladies’ cycling club is one of the new 
institutions of London. It is said to owe | HATS HATS HATS. 
its inauguration to the desire on the part ° ° 
»f amateur riders for the runs from which | 
they are now debarred on account of the SPRING STYLES. . 
long and fatiguing journeys chosen by men. | Rest Alpine Latest, - aS 
The club has decided the all important | 6 
question of costume, which is to consist of Best Silk Latest, a - 
green and gold. Best Derby Double Napped, - ° 


The young women of Ellsworth, Me., are 
debating the question of organizing a co- 


operating bank for the purpose of borrow- T C E R 
= and loaning money on good security. E. F L E H ; 
Dr. King, an American lady physician in 
China, lavely astonished the natives by per- | 50 Boylston Street | 
Hat Repairing of All Kinds 





forming with success a delicave and difficalt | 
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1890 


Worth Knowing. 


Pacts 


ase of Dr. dames M. Solomon, Jr., 75 
Pee are numbered by the hundreds. 


|reportof the New Eng- 


-y : Company is now 


The for’ 7 34 Insurance 


reciates a gool eyster stew 
Morse’s Restaurant, 9 Tre- | 
how to cook oysters as | 


to visit 
Ww 


» will be paid for all kinds of 
n jewelry, spoons, etc. Also 
at Geo. A. DeWitt, 302 


ke 


watches 


Place, Room 6, is a 
and widely extended 
ne ga ‘a »ctor’s services can 
ews with him. 





finsuring property against the 
» longer open to debate. The only | 
‘ what company shall we insure. 
Johnson, Room 10, 45 Kilby street, are | 
yy many was comprnies, 


red. hereby certify that | 
i's Lintment 7 me of a severe and what | 
fatal attack of diphtheria, after | 
i failed, and recommend it to all | 
sfiicted with that dreadful disease. 





nrloas interesting to live ir an old house 
story and savors of the past, but these 

singly apt to be full of bugs. | 

easily be avoided by the use of | 
snufactured by Barnard & Co, 


re diistre 


Federal street., one of the 
st widely known statione rs and man- 
wrers of blank books in Boston, makes any | 
’ er book acc owling to the order of 
. ' ver fifty years in this busi. 

y the latest and most improved 
<< 


Biocklinger’s new and 
Jesannt es rdressing parlor, 149 A Tre- 
: “t roer of West street, room 65. He 
stest fashionabie work in 


lies’ halr 


, very necessary feature of woman's beauty isa 
ear complexion free from freck.es and other de- 
means of acquiring sucha 


best 


wementa. The 

complexion, when not given by nature, is Dr. 
Ammett's French Arsenie Complexion Wafers; 
they am shecletely harmless and invariably effec 


dye. Sold by the Fulton Manufacturing Co., 18 
Courtland street, New York. 


Pears’ Soar ie the most elegant toilet adjunct 


Senator and Miss Dawes are not only 





among nost familiar, but rank among 
the ar persons in the official 
society of W ashington. Miss Dawes’ tal- 
ent and literary accomplishments are too 
well known to need reiteration. She is 
fond of bright, clever things, which she 
has a happy facalty of accumulating and 
storing away in her mind, ready to bring 
worth al the proper moment, so that, as a 
nner guest, she is greatly sought after. 
Bes vator and Miss Dawes ha.e recently 
moved to the corner of 19th and K streets 
here they are keeping house, the pretty 
wariors already bear that distinctive air of 
individuality with which Miss Dawes en- 


ows her surroundings. 





ROSS NE y 


kas Saver and Purifier. 





4 

vaunted to prevent ail smokin 

.. Tegulator for coal, w 
f 

fend for desert tive c cire cular 


g of gas. A 


ater or gasoline gas. 
ar. 


MISSHEY GAS SAVING cO., 


® and * 0 Eastern Av. on Mass. 





BOWDOIN S. PARKER, 


QUNSELLOR - AT - LAW, 


19 Milk St., Boston. 


Special 
es—Patents and Commercial Law. 


Past Due Accounts. 


GEO. R. TABER & CO., 


NAND COLLECTION OFFICE 









| oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life 


| circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
| Indorsed by the hi 
| nervous prostration. 
} ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
| Uquified, 


shampooing and cutting | 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 U nion St. , Bost 


BOSTON | 


Vegetable Vapor. 


CTRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo 


| roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 


wsthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, | 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 

over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from | 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
giving property, and te nds to produce convulsions 
|} and suffocation, asphyxia aad sometimes death). 

The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 


hest authority in the profes- 
in midwifery and all cases of 
Physicians, surgeons, dent 


sions, recom manket 


in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 
a@-A fraudulent preparation is being manufac- 
tured by unprinci ed yersons, and palmed of 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos. 
ton Vegetable Vapor. ot The trade and public gen. 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 


trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cor“ially oe oa A _ 
call ad test the merits of this new Vegetable V 
por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Tremont Street, Foston 


ae MEN, ONLY! 


n amy E aneevou Us Tees 
eee of Body and Mind, Effects 
esses in ol dor Young, 


How to enlarge and 
DonoaNse PARTSOF 


and proofs mailed aled) free. 
CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


$10,054,800. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1890. 


L. F. CROSBY, Broker, 


dddrece ERIE MEDICAL 





Room 1, 265 Washington St., Boston 
Opp. Water St. 
N. B.—Any order sent to this agency will re- 


ceive the same care and promptness as at the home 
office in New Orleans. 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
VENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
TF, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly,correctly —by 


GE. E. CROSBY & CO., Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
tae Take Elevator to Room 14. 


- 


Wives! Sons! 





DAUCHTERS! 


We will send you free for four months a copy of 
Farm-Pou.try, the best poultry paper, if you send us 
ten names of persons whom you know keep poultry, 

also 3% cents ay stamps for one pack of Sheridan’s 
Condition Powder, to make hens lay Write names, 





Ne a1 : 1) Sete Sea 9 Sate Oo, ay nt tae panes 
y you on wan e a 
Merdoin Bui _ Street, om 10, } send fen names f fortwo ‘months. Semple copy 5cents, 
“apes Iding, BOSTON.| All post-paid. L 8. JOHNSON & Co., ‘LA Mase, 
Dated | sand a collecte din all parts of the gtHING ON 
Ne tome mers. No ritish Provinces. through relia- | WILL 
Pr iis ma commissions charged unless | - 
_ <" Best references furnished. | NS LA us 
Otary Publie’s Office. HERIDA 
a as arr | CONDITION POWDER 
Dose small. > pene costs 
$ x igty concentrated. ne-tenth cent a ry per bane vents and 
0 SALARY $4.0 EXPENSES IM ADVANCE | $E,tBAD one Kn if you gan’t get it, we send by mail 
Betis, Setar hon! month. Steady employ- post, bais, One paid five Sit ret. Bond stamps oF 
Addnee hg and y making clengs n° Np ~ —_ sere’ Pou Guide siprice: O. = 
*Withstamp, f HAFER& CO. bh bem» oxders or more. L. 5. & CO., lady + 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,’”’ which is the | 


| 
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Baggage Transferred to 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 


The Most Generally 









and from Hotel Free. 


BOSTON. 
Patronized Hotel 


In Boston for Private Suppers and Dinners. 


Large and Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 
CommercialT ravellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board, $1 per 


Day and Upwards. 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil. 


be fully 


_maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors. 
TEMPERANCE DINING ROOMS. 


Morse’s |! 
9 TREMONT ROW, 


Everything Changed. All HRefitted. 


right before your eyes. 
A PLEASED CUSTOMER 


THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT, 


Rules - Rulers - Rulings. 


The above terms can be applied to Schoolmas- 
ters, Kings, * ef aneted Reed and Bad Boys, but 
especially to Accountants and Bookkeepers. 
Looks should be made on the improved methods of 

















Ruling, Printing and Binding. 


Morse’s | 


Everything New. 
Philadelphia Panned and Fried Oysters. 





| The undersigned will c on receipt of postal, 
| and will give estimates for as complete a Book as 
| can be furnished. 

} 


| 
B. F. BENNETT, 
| Stationer and Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS 
100 Pages to the Quire, | 
6G Federal St., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Dec. 9, 1889, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6, 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


Albany: 

8, 20'4 ae SLEEPING (AR for 
Butfal 

11, 30, Aiba: °sCCOMMODATION for Troy and 
A 


an 
00k Dain Y EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3, Cars to Chic ALO via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis vin, _— ‘aD Cen eral and Wabash Rys 
to 


CEXPREsS, with Sleeping Jars 
7, 00 & Gianes ‘via Niagara Falls and Uhicago 
and Grand “- x 7 
ATSON, Gen’! Pass. SO 


No. 





The Only Place for 
Ladies 


Where they can have their 
hair dresse’ tor the opera, 


parties, weddings, etc. Also 
HAIR GOODS of all de- 
scriptions on hand and 


made to order at low prices. 
Try the Electric Shampoo- 
| ing Machine, no pulling or 
snarling of hair. 
A. L. ALMEDA, 
| Ladies’ Hair Dress- 
ing Parlors, 
22 WINTER ST.. 
Over Stowell’s. 








and TUMOR Specialist. Private 
Hospital. No knife. Book free. 

G. H. MCMICHARL, M. D., 
No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


CANCER 


Morse’s ! 
9 TREMONT ROW. 


New Way of Cooking Oysters 


CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 


SPRING LANE CAFE 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 


1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRS'r-CLASS. 
F. B. WEAVER & CO., 


Proprietors 





NEW yume _— 





Union Square Hotel § Hotel Dam Dat, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located f 
| the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are eleganth fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
| eas inioGns table service, and attention, unsur- 
sed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
rom almost every section of the city pass the 
| door every few seconds. 
DAM & DE REVERE. Proprietors. 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH S8T. 
CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 

Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, 


Proprietor 





ma we alae 
MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 
charge of my business at their homes. Entire ly 
unobjectionable; light: very fascinating and 
healthful; no talking required ; permanent po- 
sition; wages @10 per week Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 
of the best, well known people of Louisville 
Cincinnati, "Pittsburg and elsewhere Address 
with stamp MRS. MARION W ALKER, 

4th and Chestnut! Streets, Louisville, Ky. 
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— STRICTLY PURE — 


MILK and CREAM. 


Delivercd at aseasonable hour anywhere in 
Boston. 


ONE COW’S MILK 
— FOR — 


INVALIDS - AND - CHILDREN 


A Speciality. 
ADDRESS 


A. R. BROWN, 
250 Lamartine St.. - Jamaica Plain 





~ MASSAGE. » 


And Magnetism. 


MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7? A. over Stowell & Co 


Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat- 
men’ of obs*inate cases—-Nervous Diseases, Debdil 
ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Atiments, 
and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 
Massage. 
OBESITY 
Office Hours 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


9 to land? to 6, and Sunday After 
nouns. 


ACCOUNTANT. 


Corporation, Mercantile, an 


Commission Books opened, exam- 
ined and adjusted, Reference fur- 
nished, 3 Commercial St., Room 4 
BOSTON, 


QE SPeciALTiES, <a 
DR, P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 


ver R, H. Stearn & Co.’s,J. Parner Buntin, Mgr 


D. EK, POLAND & CO., 


CARPENTERS & BUILDERS 


11S WATER STREET. 
Offices and Banks fitted up at short notice. 


SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITED 


for Gout, 
Rheumatism, 


Neurdl gia. 
Sciatica, 
bathe the parts af- 


fected freely with 
Perry Davis’ 


Pain Kiccer 


faking alse @ feashoon. 
Ful in‘sugar and Waler 


3tTimes a day, and 
you'll get relvef at 


OQnee anda 


Cure 
after faithful use of 
this remedy. 


PainKiller 
Cures 
OUughs, olds, 


Throat 
SSS, htheria, 


Fro stb ite. 


__ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| Monism. 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 


Monism is a modern word not found in 
|the dictionary, but nearly equivalent to 
| other words more familiar to our ears. 
| Itis a delightful theory of the universe, 
| doing away with many present barriers to 
human progress. A superficial view of na- 
ture in the past has revealed a multiplicity 
of conflicting elements and forces suggest- 
ing essential differences in their origin and 
constitution, their ends and aims; but 
Monism is the doctrine that there is noth- 
ing essentially bad of itself but that all 
things proceed from and are parts of uni- 
versal good, that essential unity and afflila- 
tion prevail in all the realms of nature. 

It is not altogether a new discovery, as 
gleams of the unity of mankind, the im- 
manence of one infinite reality in mineral, 
plant, animal and man, the kinship of lower 
and higher forms of animated life have 
been sung by poets and formulated by phil- 
osophers, but tne genius of our age has 
taken hold of this idea of oneness with 
vigor, and is putting it to good uses. With 
all our hearts and minds we are striving 
fora more perfect union of God and man, 
nature and life, capacity and condition, and 
nothing contributes more to our success 
that realizing the common ties which bind 
the whole universe of matter and of mind 
into one whoie. It was inevitable in the 


hostility, combativeness, destructiveness, 
should characterize the doings of men. 
Without rational or moral development, our 
sncestors would naturally cherish notions 
of a good divinity and a bad divinity, and 
fail to see the good there could be in evil. 
No wonder that through ignorance and 
short sightedness, matter has been decried 
as evilin itself, the body an enemy to the 
soul and Satan a greater power than God. 
It has taken many ages to educate the race 
to the modern doctrine of universal brother- 
hood, and will require many more to get it 
into full working order. 

But what an advantage in every relation 
of life and every department of activity to 
realize the natural relationship, the near- 
ness and communion of the infinite and 
finite, the common origin in something 


the substantial goodness underneath all for- 
bidding exteriors. The universe, including 
all things and persons, all good people and 
bad people, all material and moral pheno- 
mena are of one nature and constitution. 
With that conviction deeply rooted, how 
eloquent have been the words and lives of 
Jesus and Paul of Channing and Parker, 
Emerson and Spencer. Divinity students 
and scientific scholars reach the same con- 
clusion, that there is one cause, one energy 
with great diversity of operations, that 
nature under innumerable modifications is 
the one all important reality to be revered, 
beloved and depended upon. The myste- 
ries and conflicts of life are greatly assisted 
by our dwelling on the inherent good at 
the heart of all things and events. 
temptations and trials from outward mani- 
festations, the feuds of domestic life, the 
greed for money, the crimes in the commu- 
nity will fade away in the realizing of this 
oneness with each and all. 

The love of animals and plants, the enjoy- 
ment of the landscape and sky, courtesy to 
strangers and foreiguers, sympathy for 
the unworthy are enhanced by contemplat- 
ing the one common source of all things. 
We rejoice not only in the ‘“E pluribus 
unum,” but in the ‘‘Ex uno omnia.” Just as 
true as all things are from a good cause, 
they will work together for good ends. 
Philanthropists and reformers know now 
what ground to stand upon; not that of 


dence in the unfolding of the good by com- 
munion and sympathy. We are not all 
alike in temperament, characteristics, 
tastes, ability, for the law of variety is as 
immutable as the law of samenesss, and as 
indispensable for progress and happiness; 
but we are all good for something, and 
should not be scorned, but loved, honored 
and cherished for the stock we belong to. 
Something akin to the family affection and 
devotedness should be the relation in soci- 
ety at large, especially in schools, shops, 
factories, courts, where alienation produces 
a great deal of miscry. 

Nothing human nor anything natural 
should be alien to us. The dualism of saint 
and sinner, body and soul, capital and labor, 
—strong and weak, older and younger, 
should melt away in the warmth of affilia- 
tion and unity. 

If the one infinite Being is in fellowship 
with man, beast, bird and mineral, should 
we assume any natural supremacy or repug- 
nance towards any? 

Monism increases our respect and love 
for our fellowmen by showing us why we 
should not. 


The Claims of The Present Upoz Women. 


The wonderful discoveries and inventions 
of the last decade and the rapidity with 
which they are applied to the interests of 
society are alike impressive, but it is a 





early stages of civilization that alienation, | children. 


good of all classes and conditions of men, | 


The | 


hostility and condemnation, but of confi- | 


chiefly responsible are responding as 
promptly and as efficiently as others to the 
scientific spirit of the time. 

But little observation is necessary to 
furnish an answer to this question, for on 
all sides we see women conducting their 
household affairs according to custom and 
tradition with little knowledge of the new 
recources within their grasp and with still 
less thought of the scientific and intellec- 
tual interests which underlie the so-calied 
‘‘drudgery” of housekeeping. 

Two methods of educating girls to be 
house and home keepers are in vogue. The 
one is said to be ‘‘practical,” the other 
‘‘theoretical,” and both are to be supple- 
mented by experiences. The former is 
comparatively desultory, vague and aimless, 
and yet is supposed in some mysterious way 
to fita girl for a certain ‘‘sphere” of .ife 
The latter, recognizing that the administra- 
tion of the home requires special judgment, 
reason and decision, seeks to equip the girl 
with the well-poised mind, scholarly tastes, 
accurate methods of observation and logi- 
cal habits of generalization which can be 
secured only by a systematic and thorough 
training. 

The question may be asked whether there 
is any real difference in these methods when 
the practical test of life is applied. In an- 
swering it consider briefly a department 
which combines the labor, the interests and 
the affections of women—the care of young 
How many practically educated 
women, for 
think about the dangerous elements 


or have learned the means by which it may 
be kept wholesome? It is said that one 
woman, college-bred, has undertaken the 
| business of sterilizing milk to be sent to 
| the large cities. There should be a thous- 
and women to do this really necessary work, 
| where there is only this one. 

| How many women in preparing foods 
| Still concoct the old dishes in the old ways 
|}—a pinch of this, a dab of that, aspoonful 
}of the other—without the thought even 
| that exactness is essential to proper chemi- 


|cal combinations in food compounds? 
| Does one frequently see, among those 


| whom we are pleased to call prectically-edu- | 


cated women, an exact woman? 

How many women go to market with any 
plan save to cater to the appetite of the 
the family dependent upon her? The nu- 


appears to be far removed from her lines 
| of thought and study. Too often the market- 
jing, selected with little consideration, is 
} sent to the house in open baskets, exposed 
| to the dust of the street—a most revolting 
| custom—and liable to be chilled in winter 
}or heated under a summer's sun. In this 
| respect the poor woman carrying her meat 
|or fish in a clean paper parcel ln her hand 





neighbor. 


When these dust-powdered supplies reach 
the kitchen, who 
and meats shouled be boiled and others 
baked or perhaps broiled, and why certain 
vegetables and fruit should be cooked rap- 
idly and others slowly? Women who study 
these subjects in a scientific spirit tind an 
intellectual interest in 
which others do not even dream. 

How many women think what proportion 
of the air in the cellar pervades the living 
}and sleeping rooms. and why the house 
|should be aired daily and ventilated al- 
ways? Heavy draperies and nailed-down 
|carpets and upholstered furniture may be 
|the homes of disease-producing germs. 
| These are practical matters that the women 

with a ‘‘theoretical” training knows must 
| be understood and regarded. 


The record made by our women in the 
employment and management of servants 
| should be passed by in silence. It is aus- 
| picious that the scietific study of the sub- 
| ject has been begun by college women. 
It seems wise to consider a little more 
seriously than has been done heretofore, 
what results ought reasonably to be ex- 
pected from women who are in a position 
to make such attainments as they choose. 
Many women, impressed by the insuificien- 
cy of their mental outfit for their domestic 
and social responsibilities, strive to supple- 





ily to meet their obligations. Here in Bos- 
ton, the societies to promote the higher 
education of women might be very helpful 


the subject with the energy of which they 
are capable. 
ly in domestic economy, might be organ- 
ized, which would give a summary of re- 
cent experiments and discoveries in so 
practical and vivid a way as to improve the 
whole method of ordering our daily life. 

In this department of domestic economy, 
more than in any other, discoveries should 
mean pro snd we should give much 
attention to the reasons which retard pro- 
gress. If women are needed as heads of 
households who are more scientifically ed- 
ucated and trained to higher ideals of the 
| house and family, we must have them. It 
lies within their power to achieve success, 
not of the old-fashioned type, but in line 





question worthy of consideration whether | and sympathy with modern thought and 
the departments for which women are | achievement. 


example, understand or even | 
pro- | 
| duced in milk by the presence of bacteria, | 


tritive value of different articles of food | 


lis superior to her thoughtless well-to-do | 


knows why certain fish | 


housekeeping of | 


ment their equipment in order more worth- | 


to these women, if they would take hold of | 


Courses of lectures, especial- | 
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SHEAR NONSENSE. 


A SERENADE. 





In the moonlight he stands "neath her window, 
Soft twanging his sweet mandolin, 

But she seems to sleep on quite unheeding 
His deautifal musical din. 


Then he sings in a soft throaty tenor 
Of the moon, the stars and his queen; 

How he'll stand there and sing there forever, 
And atill she continues unseen. 


But one stanza remains of his ditty, 
His hope is fast oozing away, 

When a soft light illumines her window, 
And hope is encouraged to stay. 


Very gently the window Is opened, 

And there where the moon floods with light 
He beholds, leaning out on the casement, 

A vision in nocturnal white. 


Then he sings in the time-honored language 
uf love he can’t possibly tell, 

Till the clock in the neighboring steeple 
Chimes out like a great chestnut-bell. 


“Fare thee well, dearest heart,” then he whispers 
Soft twanging his sweet mandolin. ° 
In Hibernian accents she murmurs 
“Ol'm sorry the leddy ain't in.” 
—|Morgan MacKnight in the Elmira Gazette 
> 


NOT DEALING IN FUTURES. 


Clerk (at the perfume counter, handing 


out a bottle.) ‘This, madam, is the 
‘Sweet By-and-by.’” 

Lady (smelling it.) ‘‘Umph! It may be 
sweet by-and-by, but its awful now.” 
| Harper’s Bazar. © 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN. 


Husband (member of the Sportsmen's 
Club)—I see they have arrested some mep 
|in the East for shooting birds on the wing 

Wife—Serves them right. They shonid 
|shoot them on the head or on the feet. 
| You men have no idea how ugly a spoiled 
| wing lookson a hat.— [Pittsburg Bulletin. 

The celebrated ophthalmic balsam 40 
long successfully used by Dr. J. Cheever, 
| 13 Tremont Row, has been the means of re 

lieving many a troubled pair of eyes. It 
|}can be obtained from the Rush & Richan.- 
son Drug Co., 43 and 45 Hanover St., Bos 
ton. 


—o— 


THE MODERN DESPOTISM. 


‘*Mr. Hankinsog, you will excuse me if] 
receive you in the dining-room this eve. 
ning.” 


“Don’t mention it, Miss Kajones. It is 
much more cosey and homelike.” 
“It is not on that account, Mr. Hankin- 


| son, but Bridget has gone into the pao 


| to take a nap on the lounge and given or 7 


|ders that she must not be disturbed.”— 


[Chicago Tribune. 





} HE WAS A BRUTE. 
“I think that Mr. Sumway is the most 
| disagreeable man I ever met,” complained 
Sue. ‘ 

‘‘Why?” asked Mamie. 

| ‘*He was reading in the parlor, and I was 
|playing. I stopped and said, ‘Does music 
;annoy you while reading, Mr. Sumway?” 
| ‘No,’ said he, ‘music never annoys me, Miss 
Sue.’ I just detest him. So there!’ 
{ Harpers’ Bazar. 


AN EDITORIAL NECESSITY. 


House Agent—‘‘Let me see, I have a very 
nice vacant flat, sir, on——” 

Applicant—‘*Won't do. I don’t want 4 
flat. I must have a house.” 

‘‘House?” 

‘Yes, with a garden.” 

*‘Garden?” 

**Certainly-” 

‘‘Um—well, now I think of it, I have one 
place a little out that might suit. There is 
a space of ten or fifteen square feet at the 
back. It is now paved with stone, but the 
| pavement can be taken up easily enough.” 

‘*That will do.” 
| “All right. Fond of of flowers, eh?” 
‘‘No, but I’ve got to have some sort of 8 
| garden, you know, because I’m the editer 
of an agricultural paper,”—[New York 
| Weekly. 





—— 


HOW THEY DO IT. 


Municipal Dignitary (to police official)— 
|“Order the force to have everything it 

readiness fora descent on the gambling 
| houses to-night.” 

Police Official (to subordinate officer)— 
‘Tell the men to get ready for a raid on the 
gambling’places to-night.” 
| Subordinate Officer (to squad of police) 
|—**Boys, be around here at 11 o’clock- 
| We are ordered to make a haul of the gaa- 
| bling houses.” 
| Policeman (to gambler)—‘‘Jerry, we 
| goin’ to raid ye about midnight. Tell tbe 
| byes.”—[Chicago Tribune. 


| — 





The Celebrated Ophthalmic or Eye B#!- 
sam. long and successfally used in th* 
practice of 


Dr. J. CHEEVER, - 13 Tremont Row, 

| And which he has furnished to many individu 

} in nearly every state inthe Union is now offered ® 

the trade through the firm of 

Rust & Richardson Drug © 
43 and 45 Hanover St., Boston. 
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a FEBRUARY 2, 1890 
A. B. TURNER & BRO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
FISKE BUILDING, 
89 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
pers, 
COMMUNICATION. 
eo The Gas Question. 
The gas question is now before the pub- 
din lic. Shall we continue to leave the gas- 
the works in the hands of private corporations 
, or shall we place them in the hands of the 
ay be city? 
7”. Some years ago both gas works and wa- | 
ter works were run by private companies. 
It was expected that different companies 
would compete in the same city, and thus, 
it was thought the best accommodation 
men's would be furnished fur the least expense. 
men These expectations were not fulfilled. To 
wing the astonishment of mankind, contrary to 
should the plainest rules of political economy, 
feet. and in spite of the outcries of its profess- 
poiled ors, these companies refused to compete 
Lletin. and began to swallow each other up until 
single companies reigned alone in their re- 
im $0 spective districts. Complete monopoly 
eever, was established. 
of re That the gas business did not a'low of 
es. It competition might, it would seem, have 
chard- been foreseen. The gas business requires 
, Bos a large capital; a man of small means can- | 
not engage in it; the business is therefore 
practically limited toa few men. A com- 
pany once in possession tends further to 
securea monopoly because of the great 
me if I risks run bya second com»any trying to 
» OY compete with it. Shoes can be made any- 
where and shipped to the consumer; gas 
It is must be made close to the consumers; this 
fact also greatly limits competition. Be- 
lankin- sides, the manufacture of gas produces of- 
patot fensive odors which makes it a nuisance; 
ren Of | gas factories could not be allowed where- 
bed.” — ever private parties chose to put them. 
Competition in gas also involves several 
systems of pipes laidin the same street, 
giving rise to intolerable inconvenience in 
tearing up the pavement, doubling or treb- 
on — ling the cost of the plant, increasing vast- 
plain ly more than necessary the number of in- | 
spectors and collectors, all of which the 
ste consumers have to pay for. 
nas Let us see how competition worked in 
ae London. Gas was furnished by thirteen 
imway' companies. As many as six different lines 
= Miss of pipe were laid in the principal streets; 
heres — the citizens watched the awful ploughing 
up of thoroughfares with some misgiv- 
ings; when down, the pipes were constant- 
ly leaking, owing to hurrying the work; 
each company laid the blame on the others 
re a very and refused to search for the leaks; ex- 
plosions weie often the consequence of this 
want & inattention; the city had to interfere to 
abate the nuisances ; to effect the numerous 
repairs necessary on one other line of pipes 
the streets were constantly blocked; a uni- 
versal outcry rose from the citizens. Mean- 
P while the companies suffered ruinous loss. 
have one By accident or design the main of one com- 
There |s pany was sometimes connected with the 
t at the mainof another. The consumers were 
but the constantly changing service, and the wrong 
enough. service would often be connected so that 
ra one company fnrnished the gas and anoth- 
eh? ertook the money. Canvassers were set 
sort of & hot at work, not only to get new customers, 
1e see but also to wheedle over the customers of 
aw Yor othercompanies. The rule was ‘‘take what 
you can get, and get what you can, but | 
don’t lose the customer,” No regular price 
was charged ; each company drove the best | 
official) — bargain it could. Sometimes to geta cus- 
thing in a they supplied gas for one-sixth of 
gambling ts value; sometimes they charged high but 
made a great discount when the bills were 
officer)— paid; sometimes they allowed certain burn- 
nid on the es not to pass through the metre; some- 
Umes uhey refitted a customer’s house. 
f police) on sharp customers secured their gas 
1 o'clock: cap by a trick. They reported that 
the gam Slother company had offered more favor- 
able terms, that they were about to change 
ry, we're “vice. In order not to lose these custom- 
Tell the o the first company would supply them on 
lt thelr bates wth Senay secs 
usiness w ealous secrecy, 
= ntl 4nd none knew what the po ct were ae 
Eye Bal- about. 
od in Pually the companies became sick of it, 
t Row pe agreed among themselves to cease all 
on pens ae on, to divide the city up into sep- 
be all oon and each company have one lot 
wifes self. They also agreed to charge a 
ug Cos , m rate. This raised the price of gas; 
ston. people were agitated; Parliament in- | 





quired@into it; but after a careful investi- 
gation it was decided that competition was 
out of the question and the companies were 
secured in their respective districts. At 
the same time the companies began to buy 
each other out, so that the thirteen com- 
panies were presently reduced to three, and 
now or shortly will be reduced to two or 
perhaps to one. | 

The experience of Londonis substantially 
the experience of all other cities in the 
United States, England, France and Ger-| 
many. While the brief competition lasted | 
gas was cheap; when the coinbination took | 
place, the people had to pay the expenses 
of the war and the duplications of the} 
plant. 

The gas works having become monopo- 
lies, the people were qnite at their mercy. 
There was no help for it, the government 
had to interfere and by restrictive statutes 
the companies were caged up as far as pos- 
sible like other wild beasts. The price and 
quality of the gas was fixed, and the ac- 
counts of the company were opened to gov- 
ernment inspection. Thus was another leg 
knocked from under the science of politi- 
cal economy; for to interfere’ in 
this way with private business was wholly 
contrary to its rules. 

Various plans were tried for restoring | 








the companies and keeping them tame. 
None were very effective and the clamor | 


against them was continuous. The citizens 
found themselves annually paying vast 
sums over and above cost to enrich a few | 
individuals, and the question was asked | 
why should not cities themselves own the | 
water and gas works, and save in their own 
pockets the treasure flowing with sucha 
rush into the pockets of the companies? 

This idea was soon acted on, and, to the 
further consternation of politicalleconomists 
cities began to get possession of the gas 
and water, doing precisely what they had 
been told over and over again by the wisest 
idoctors not to do—take possession of 
private business. In the United States the 
point of attack was mainly the water 
works. Those cities that had no water sup- 
ply hastened to get one before a_ private 
company forestalled them. Those cities 
| where a private company was already es 
tablished, as in Boston, set up works of 
their own and compelled the companies to 
seil out at a fair price. At present nearly 
all the great cities of the United States and | 
many towns own their own water works. | 
In England, on the other hand the point of | 
|attack was the gas. Steadily one city and | 
town after another has bought out the gas | 
companies, after paying a high price for | 
the plant rather than endure the burden of 
these old men of the mountain on their} 
locks. At presentin England 168 towns | 
own their gas works. In Germany the 

number is 338; that is, more than half the 

towns that use gas. Other cities in the 
various countries of Europe are doing the | 
| same thing. 
| There are two interesting facts connected 
with the city ownership of gas in England. 
| First, the cities which supply their own gas 
lare better lighted than those supplied by | 
private companies. This is shown by the 
fact that while cities supply oniy one-third 
'of the gas produced, yet the public lamps 
| supplied by public works are two-thirds as 
|many as the public lamps supplied by pri- 
Second, the gas furnished by 
|towns is cheaper than that furnished by 
|private companies, although the towns 
|usually hot only supply their own streets 
|free, but also make a profit on the gas, 
|which goes to reduce taxation. This is 
|shown by the fact that though cities sup- 
|ply oniy one-third of the gas produced, yet 
| the number of persons consuming city gas 
| is equal to the number of those using pri- 
vate gas. That is, poor men use city gas to 
| twice the extent that they use private gas. 
|The United States and England are now 
about to copy each other; English towns 
‘are acquiring water works, and American 
| town are acquiring gas works. Already in 
| the United States eight cities own their own 
| gas, Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Alexan- 
| dria, Danville, Charlotteville, Va.; Wheel- 
jing, W. V.; Bellefontaine, O.;Henderson, 
|Ky.; Toledo, O.; has just begun to supply 
| itself with natural gas after a hard fight 
| with the companies. 

When the absorption of gas and water 
works by municipalities had gone on some 
time, and political economy sat squat upon 
| the ground with its legs useless, a new 
school of economists arose. They pointed 
out that in many essential matters the old 
school was all wrong. They showed that 
while certain businesses as boots and shoes, 
etc., were capable of competition, and 
sh®ald continue to be carried on by com- 
petition, there were other industries by 
their very nature monopolies, which should 
be carried on by the government. ‘If a 
business is necessarily a monopoly,” said 
they, ‘‘which will you have it, a monopoly 
in the hands of the people or a monopoly in 
the hands of private parties growing rich 
at the public expense?” Among these nat- 
ural monopolies which ought to be operated 
by government were enumerated gas, elec- 
tric lights, street cars, railroads, telegraphs, 
and telephones. Of these gas and electric 
lightning are now ripe for public control. 
The project of municipalizicrg gas has 
therefore not only the support of the ma 





| vate works. 
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| cities, and the hearty sympathy of the new 


| forks, 


Bi 





jority of sensible men who prefer to keep 
money in their own bags rather than give it 
away to gas companies, but also has in its 
favor the successful experience cf over 500 
school of political economy. 

ARTHUR HILDRETH. | 


A Novel Elopement. 


News comes from Rio Grande do Sul of 
aromantic elopement. A young couple, 
both children of well-to-do parents, became 
violently enamoured of each other, but the 
course of love did not run smoothly, their 
respective fathers being at daggers ‘drawn 
with each other. In vain the seventeen- 
years-old Estephania pleaded with her 
stern parents that she could love no other 
than Rodrigo. A strict watch was kept 
over her movements, and of course she 
was not permitted to hold communication 
with her lover. But, thanks to the service 
of an old maid, letters passed secretly be- 
tween the young people. One morning at 
daybreak a heavily-laden mule, with a large 
pannier on each side, passed through the 
town gate of Santa Rita, driven by a young 
man. When the animal reached a chureh 
in the neighboring village it was brought 
to a halt by the driver, the panniers were 
opened, and from one stepped out Senorita 
Estephania, shaking the straw from her 
bridal veil, while from the other sprang 
Don Rodrigo, who gravely presented his 
bride with her fan, and proceeded, without 
loss of time, to lead her to the altar, where 


the priest was in readiness to celebrate the | 


marriage of this enterprising couple. The 
ceremony was witnessed by a crowd of 
ope.-mouthed villagers, who had quickly 


collected to see the result of this unusual 


| load of merchandise. 


A New Way of Seving Money. 


Many people have articles of jewelry or 
table ware which they would greatly like 
to use but cannot because the plate has 
worn off. These articles are too valuable 
to throw away and so they are generally 


| stored away on a cupboard shelf where 


they are of no earthly use to anyone. As 
almost everybody has some such possession 


| almost every body must be pleased to learn 


that these articles, be they watch cases, 
spoons, castors, dishes, 
chains, bracelets, earrings, or what not, 
can be replated in eighteen carat gold or 
sterling silver so as to last much longer 


than in their original condition at a cost 
less than one half the original cost of the 
article. The great durability of this re- 


plating is accomplished 
proved process employed by Chas. H. 
Lowell & Co., 7 Province Court. By 
taking your worn jewelry and plate to 
them you virtually get an entirely new 
article for less than haif price. 


by a certain im- 


One of the greatest attractions about the 
new Spring Lane Cafe, No. 3 Spring Lane, 
of which Mr. F. B. Weaver is proprietor, 
is its absolute spotlessness. The whiteness 
of the beautiful snow has often been sung 
in verse, but, itis not a whit whiter than 
Mr. Weavers table-cloths and napkins. 
When in addition to this immaculate cleanli- 
ness, the statement is made, and it is a per- 
fectly true one,—that in no hotel in Boston 
can you find better cooking, it immediately 
becomes obvious why so many of Boston’s 
business men lunch at the Spring Lane. 


ANECDOTE OF BEN BUTLER. 


He was called on by a man who wanted 
to have him talk with him. 

*‘Mr. Butler,” said the caller, ‘‘one of my 
neighbor’s cows jumped my garden gate 
last night, and completely destroyed my 
wife’s flower-beds. The. gate was of the 
height required by law and was closed. 
Now, I wish to know whether I can obtain 
damages.” 

‘«Most assuredly,” replied Butler. 

‘About how much?” 

‘*Well, ten dollars, I should say.” 

‘But, Mr. Butler, (triumphantly) the 
cow was yours.” 

‘“‘Ah!” said Mr. Butler, thoughtfully; and 
he looked unutterable things out of his bad 
eye. Then he turned to his desk, scratched 
off a few lines on a piece of paper and 
handed it to his visitor. It was in the 
form of an accouut and ran as follows: 

“*B. BF. Butler to Mr. dr. Todam- 
ages caused by cow, $10. Cr. By legal 
advice. $15; bal. due, $5.” 

‘Mr. ,” said Mr. Butler, softly, 
‘‘vou needn’t hurry about the payment.”— 
{ Texas Siftings. 
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SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
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Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leadin 
physicians because both the Cod Liver 
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agentes theca sf Conoumplions Iti 
as palatable as milk. 
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1629 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa. 
1529 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheu- 
lism, Neuralgia and all Chronic and Nervous 
Disorders. 

“The original and only genuine Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatmen,” Drs. Starkey & Palen have been 
using for the last twenty years. 

“Compound Oxyween—its mode of Action and Re- 
sults,” will be mailed free to any address on ap- 
plication. 

Please Mention this paper when you order 
Com. Oxygen. 


YO wish to receive hundreds of circulars, 
pers, ete., free from firms all 
tates and Canada. Send 20 cents to have 
placed in our Agents Name Directory You will be 
ee te and well-paid. Address, C. E. RICK, Wairview,Pa. 

ention this paper. 


pa- 
over United 
your name 


Enoch Pratt’s Benefaction. 


Five years ago Enoch Pratt, the million- 
aire banker, gave to the city of Baltimore 
a free library. The gift included a hand- 
some central building, with five branch 
libraries, and $833,333 in cash, which, at 6 
per cent. interest guaranteed by the city, 
yields a revenue of $50,000 per year. The 
total value of the gift was about $1,250,000. 
Mr. Pratt superintended all the work, and 
for four years he has had the pleasure of 
seeing increasing good come from his bene- 
ficence. At the annual meeting of the trus- 
tees just held, the showing was the best yet 
known. Last year the number of books 


issued reached 461,840. The library is en- 
tirely free. -All classes and conditions 
profit by it. The rooms are crowded daily, 


and it has become a great educational force 
in the city, being especially valuable to the 
poor who cannot afford to bny expensive 
books. The library has 80,970 books. The 
five branches are so located that every sec- 
tion of the city has ready access to their 
advantages. Each of the branch libraries 
is a handsome building with every facility 
and comfort for the people. The records 
show an enrolment of 42,009 names, which 
represent at least a third of the families of 
Baltimore. Mr, Pratt gets more happiness 
out of his gift than from all his other® 
work. He delights in visiting the library 
and seeing the crowds after the books. He 
came to Baltimore from Massachusetts and 
rose to wealth through his own exertions. 


American House Dinners. 


The Boston Electric Club gave a dinner 
at the American House on Monday evening. 
On Wednesday evening two large dinners 
were given at this hotel, one by the Assoc’*- 
tion of Civil Engineers and the other by 
the South Middlesex Unitarian Club at 
which 150 gentlemen were present. Last 
night there was a large gathering of the 
newspaper fraternity who sat down to one 
of the best American House dinners, and 
to-night the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery will hold a supper in one of the ample 
American dining rooms. Few hosts in Bos- 
ton are so popular among dinner-givers as 
Messrs. Russell & Sturgis. 


Chilblains are to many people 4 ree but 
certain accompaniment of cold weather. To avoid 
them the feet should be kept always warm. Thick 
shoes ehou/d be worn and great care taken to avoid 
wetting the feet. If chilblains appear the best 
possible remedy is, to wrapthe feectin «a bandage 
of soft cotton cloth saturated with Pond’s Extract. 
Dampen the bandage frequently with Pond’s Ex- 
tract, and the itching, burning and soreness will 
speedily disappear. . 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


For the Commonwealth. 
THE CHILDREN’S EVENING PAPERS. 


In bed full half an hour, 

Nurse napping, lights ail out— 
Tucked in their cosey bower, 

W hat’s all this noise about? 


I'l] tiptoe up and listen— 

Door closed—I’m on their track ; 
Just see the gaslight glisten, 

And glimmer through the crack. 


Well, must I die of fidgets, 
When all is done and said? 

Those funny little midgets 
Are sitting up in bed, 


Reading their evening papers. 
Ah, now you shake and quake! 

No use—I know your capers, 
You're hiding “Wide Awake!” 


This is a fine proceeding. 
No, not another peep! 
Hereafter for your reading 
I'l) get you “Fast Asleep.” 
GEORGIA A. PECK. 
A Pocket Measure. 

‘*‘Now, what is it all for? Here you have 
been working over that wonderful box 
every evening fora week. I believe you 
are a miser, and that box is to hoard up 
your treasures iu.” 

And pretty Eva Trumbull fixed her rog- 
ish eyes on Rufus, the farmer boy, and 
waited to see what he would say. 

‘Why, I just as soon tell you about this 
box,” he said. ‘You'll laugh, of course; 
but I don't suppose that will hurt me,” 

“T won't laugh a bit, unless it is some- 
thing funny.” 

‘Well, it’s a money-box.” 

“A money-box. I told you you were go- 
ing to be a miser.” 

“Well, I’m not,” said Rufus, laughing. 
‘I’m planning to spend it, not to keep it; 
but I like to be sort of systematic about 
things. You see, I know just about what 
I’m worth now-a-days. There’s about six 
months in the year that I am earning 
money; and, in one way and another, I 
earn about sixty dollars, besides my board. 
Now, it happens that there are ten things 
for which | need to spend money; and, as 
nearly as [ can calculate, it might be 
equally divided between them; so, thinking 
it over, I concluded that the systematic 
way would be to have a box with ten com- 
partments, all labelled, and drop the money 
in one dollar at a time, maybe, or ten cents 
at a time, just as it happens to be paid.” 

‘‘That’s a real nice idea,” said Eva, ad- 
miringly; ‘‘bnt I can’t imagine how you 
can have ten different things, for which 
you need to spend money regularly. Now, 
I have a hundred different ways of spend- 
ing money, but hardly any of them are 
regular.” Here she gave one of her merri- 
est laughs. 

“Oh, well, it is different with me,” ex- 
claimed Rufus. ‘You see, I don’t know 
much about spending money for things I 
might happen to like to buy. I have to 
spend mine for the things that must be 
bought, anyhow; and so it’s easier to cal- 
culate.” 

“Still,” persisted Eva, ‘‘I 
how you make ten.” 

‘*Well, I'll tell you.” There was a little 
flush on Rufus’ face, but Eva looked so 
sober and so interested that he determined 
to trust her. ‘‘In the first place, there’s 
mother; I shall paint her name on this first 
department, and one-tenth of everything I 
ever earn is to pop in there. Then there's 
clothes for me; they will take another 
tenth.” 

“A tenth for clothes! That will only be 
six dollars a year, Rufus Briggs. Do you 
mean to dress in birch bark, that you think 
you can make six dollars a year do it?” 

‘*Well,” said Rufus, in a determined tone, 
‘‘when a fellow has to, you know, why he 
has to; besides, that’s only for general 
clothes; ve got a department here for 
boots and shoes, and another for shirts, 
and if I have to borrow from one of those 
departments for the other, why, it will do 
no harm.” 

But still Eva laughed. She knew that 
six or twelve or eighteen dollars a year 
were of no account, so far as clothes were 
concerned. Didn’t she wear clothes? She 
knew what they cost. 

“They can’t cost more than you've got 
to buy them with,” Rufus said, firmly, and 
went on with his plan. ‘There are Mamie 
and Fannie, my two little sisters; Ive 
given them each a department. Of course, 
mother will spend the money for them, but 
I hke to put it intheir own name. Then 
here’s the corner for books; I need school- 
books and paper and pens, and all such 
things, you know; but they must all come 
out of the general fund. Then here’s the 
housekeeping; I have a corner for that, 
because mother must be helped, you know; 
that place where her name is means for her 
own private use; and here's the rent cor- 
ner; mother has hard times bringing that 
in every month. Now, you see, I’ve got 
nine, and I haven’t looked out for sickness 
at all; that troubled me at first, but then I 


don’t know 


concluded that if any of us were sick we 
shouldn’t need so many clothes or books, 
and that would even itself out. So here’s 
my last corner.” And very carefully Rufus 
printed the word, ‘‘Benevolence,” over this 
department. 

**Be-nev-o-lence,” spelled out Eva, and 
| now she was too much astonished to laugh. 
| ‘Why, Rufus Briggs! Just as though you 
could afford to give six dollars a year to 
| benevolence.” 

“Why, it’s only a tenth,” said Rufus, 
stoutly; ‘‘and it’s got to be divided up 
more than any of the others, there are so 
many things to give for.” 

“The idea!” said Eva. 

Just then her aunt called her, and she 
went away thinking about the wonderful 
box with its many compartments, and only 
sixty dollars to put into them all. ‘And 
six of them to give away,” she said again, 
and she thought of the $1.50 a week that 
her father gave her for ‘‘pin money,” out of 
which she had never given a cent for be- 
nevolence in her life. 

Who are you going to try and be 
Rufus or Eva?—{ The Pansy. 


. 
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PEAKS’ |e the purest and best Soap ever made. 
Only a Deaf Woman. 

The train stopped at Blue Station on this 
Wednesday afternoon. It was not a par- 
ticularly punctual train, neither did it es- 
pecially matter whether it was or not, as 
Blue Station was one of those in 
the vast wilderness” where time was not 
reckoned according to the Wall street 
standard and where people took things 
casy. 

The stage for Hemlock Hill was waiting 


‘lodges 


there—a clumsy conglomeration of musty 
leather, faced paint, and ancient wood, 


drawn by two sleepy horses, and driven by 
a Jehu so old that one instinctively wonder- 
ed how he ever got up and down from his 
aerial perch on the box seat. Mr. Rich- 
mond, and his friend Col. jones, took their 
seats, packed their valises snugly under 
their feet, and fastened their natty silk 
umbrellas in the rack overhead. There was 
only one other passenger—a woman in a 
brown waterproof cloak and a green veil, 
with a lidded market basket in her lap 
and a tremendous ear trumpet in her hand 

“Only a deaf woman,” said Col. 
glancing toward her. 

“I see,” observed Mr. Richmond, ‘‘we 
need put no particular restraint on our con- 
versation.” 

*‘Are we all ready, driver?” shouted Col. 
Jones, who was unused to the leisurely 
methods of life in a place like Blue Station. 
The driver appeared to rouse himself from 
a sort of doze. 

“IT be if you be!” said he. *‘Git up, Kate! 
Look out there, you Sorrel!” 

And away they rolled. 

**Yes,” said Col. Jones, rubbing his neat- 
iy gloved hands, ‘‘it will be a genuine sur- 
prise. And I meantit to be. I want to 
see for myself how things are.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Richmond, lurching 
from one end of the seat to the other, as 
the wheels took a big stone on their way. 

“The lad is over head and ears in love,” 
said Col. Jones. 

**Young men will be fools,” observed Mr. 
Richmond, cynically. 

“But a school teacher; a district school 
teacher!” sighed the colonel, who was tall 
and portly and clean shaven, with very 
black eyebrows and hair dashed with silver. 

“A good many nice girls take to that 
business.” remarked Mr. Richmond. 

Mr. Richmond was a gaunt gentleman, 
with hollow eyes, a parchment-colored skin 
and a general dyspeptic air. 

‘It isn’t that I despise the trade,” 
Col. Jones. ‘*You know that as 
do, Richmond. 


Jones 


said 
wellas I 
If the girl is good and 


teacher as anything else. But I want 


my 
boy to nave a real home-like home. 


My 


was the making of me. And Victor’s wife 
must be no mere book machine or wearer 
of fine clothes. 
and cook she’s no fit mate for my son. Well 
you see, I have been studying the matter 
over.” 

‘IT see,” said Mr. Richmond, holding des- 
perately on to the leather strap above his 
head, as the driver guided the wheels over 
a succession of stumps on the side 
road. 

“I give them no time for preparation,” 
said the colonel, chuckling. 
on Miss Alden like a wolf on the fold. I 
see just exactly what she is. 1 wouldn’t 
give a fig for all the Latin and guitar music 
and China painting in the world if a woman 
can't make a loaf of light, sweet bread and 
cook a steak. Eh? I am sure I beg 
thousand pardons, ma’m,” as a sudden 
swing of the coach precipitated his head 
against the basket and sent the ear trumpet 
rolling to the floor. 

‘Allow me! Did you want to get out?” 

Now the woman with the green veil was 
making vehement gestures with her hand 
to the driver. She put up the trumpet with 
an inquiring expression of face. 

**Did—you—want—to—get—out?” roar- 
ed Col. Jones into its convoluted depths, 





pretty, 'd as soon she would be a school | 
wife gave me one, and [ solemnly believe it | 


If she can’t sew and sweep | 


of the | 


“T drop down | 


ai 
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the veins starting out on his §prehead as 


he did so. 

‘Yes, sir, please,” said the woman; and 
the courteous colonel himself got out to 
expedite the removal of the basket, the 
trumpet and sundry brown paper parcels 
which constituted the belongings of their 
fellow-passenger. 

The green-veiled head bobbed acknow!l- 
edgements, the colonel lifted his hat like a 
modern Don Quixote, and the stage. en- 
veloped ina cloud of dust, rolled away 
toward the brightness of the western sky. 
The green-veiled passenger caught up her 
parcels, skipped over the stone stile with 
amazing alacrity for so apparently feeble a 


personage, and flew like a deer across the 
wooded solitudes until she come toa low, 


red farmhouse, and entered a cosy kitchen, 


where a middle-aged woman was making 
blackberry pies. 
‘*Here’s your trumpet all mended, Aunt 


Roxana,” said she. 
dress and the 
the basket 
spices. 
supper?” 

‘Spring chicken,” said Aunt Roxana, in 
the soft, subdued voice peculiar to deaf 
people. ‘*They’re on the butt’ry shelf, all 
| dressed and ready. And baked potatoes; 
}and I calculate to have them pies ready to 
go into the oven right off.” 

‘‘Splendid!” said Lurana Hopkins. ‘‘I 


‘‘And here’s the alpaca 
three yards of flannel and 
with the tea and sugar and 
What are you going to have for 


want one of them. AndI must have the 
chickens and that loaf of gingerbread.” 
‘“‘La me!” said aunt Roxana. ‘‘Is the 


girl crazy?” 


‘It’s for the schoolma’am, Aunt Roxana,” | 
her rosy mouth 


explained Lurana, with 
close to the ear trumpet. Her beau’s father 
came up from the train with me in Zadoc 
Hawley’s stage, and he took me fora deaf 
woman, because of the trumpet, I suppose, 
and talked before me to his friend real 
free. And he’s come out here to surprise 
the schoolma’am, and find out whether she 
is a good housekeeper or not. And if she 
isn’t, he’s going to set himself dead against 
the match !” 

‘*‘T never heard nothing like it in my life,” 
said Aunt Roxana. 

‘‘And she isn’t—you know she isn’t” said 
Lurana. ‘‘She just lives in half of the 
Widow Skerritt’s house, and boards herself 

}on bread and milk. But sheis as sweet as 


|a peach, and people can’t have all th. ac- 
complishments at once 
‘*No, to be sure not,” said Aunt Roxanna 


her slow wits following Lurana’s rapid 
speech with consid erable difficulty. 


‘-And she shan’t be cheated out of her 
lover. notifI can help it,” said Lurana, 
hurriedly packing the broilers, neatly 


wrapped ina napkin, into her basket, and 
supplementing them witha loaf of spicy- 
smelling gingerbread, two unbaked black- 
| berry pies, a pan of biscuit and a glass jar 
of honey. ‘‘Now a little canister of coffee,” 
said she, ‘‘and some of those pickles, and I 
believe that’s all. You must hunt up some- 
thing else for supper.” 

And once more, Lurana sped across the 
flelds, crossing a noisy brook on the perilous 
| span of a fallen tree, picking her way deftly 


| through the hummocks of a swamp, and | 


}reaching Widow Skerritt’s cottage, while 


| the Blue Station stage, travelling the regu- 


lar road, was still a good mile and a quar- 
ter away. 

| Alice Alden, the district school teacher, 
| was just putting the fast stitches to a blue 
|checked gingham gown that she was mak- 
|ing when Lurana rushed in like a_ hazel- 
eyed whirlwind. 


| ‘Quick!” she cried. ‘‘Kindle up the fire! 


Set the table! Your father-in-law is com- 
ing!” 

‘*My father-in-law?” cried Miss Alden, 
aghast. 


‘‘In the stage!” explained Lurana, beath- 
jlessly. ‘‘To take you by surprise, and 
| there’s no telling how soon he will be here.’’ 
And then, as well as she could, she ex- 
| plained this unexpected combination of cir- 
, cumstances. 
| **But,” reasoned Alice, ‘‘I do not wish to 
deceive anybody. I can’t cook. I never 
learned how.” 

‘*Fiddlesticks!” cried Lurana. “If men 
| will make such geese of themselves we mav 
| just as well meet them on their own ground. 

It would be just as reasonable for you to 
refuse Victor because he hasn’t learned the 
| bDlacksmith’s trade or can’t preach a sermon. 
| Wouldn’t it, now ?” 
| ‘There’s something in that,” 
| Alice. 
| **Of coarse there is,” said Lurana. 

[It was nine o'clock at night when Colonel 
Jones rejoined his friend Richmond at the 
Henlock Hill Hotel. Outside the whip-poor- 


hesitated 


| wills sung, the pine woods exhale « perfume. | 


‘Within the colonel rejoiced with an exceed- 
| ing great joy. 

It’s all right,” said he. ‘All as right as 
| possible. 
and there she was preparing supper. Such 
broiled chickens I never tasted, and the 
coffee was superb. There was a blackberry 
pie that melted in my mouth and home- 
made biscuits fit for a king!” 

‘‘Isn’t that rather an elaborate spread for 
one person?” inquired Mr. Riuhmond a lit- 
tle incredulous. 

“Oh, I believe there was some other 

| young woman to be with her, and she turn- 


I walked directly in upon her, | 


FEBRUARY »& | 
vv . 


ed shy and wouldn't come in at 
But she’s the prettiest girl you 
Richmond.” 

“The other young woman?’ 

‘Pooh, nonsense! You know what ; 
mean—Miss Alden herself. And [ think ». 
son is the luckiest fellow out. [’ve inyi 
her to come to New York and spend — 
next vacation with my wife and 
and I don’t care how soon they fix th 
ding day.” 

And the coionel’s tace beamed al 

‘Have I done right, Victor? 
ma’am asked her lover the 
saw him. 

“Right? Of course you hay cr 
Victor Jones. ‘‘And I shall feel grate 
Luranua Hopkins all the rest of my lif 

‘*But I do mean to go over to the 
kins farm every day and take a lesso 
cooking until [can justify your father. 
good opinion,” declared Miss Alden 

‘You're near enough to perfection to jys 
tify any one’s good opinion now,” said Vi 
tor, who, as may easily be perceived 
very much in love. 

‘*And, only think,” 


the last 


Saw 


ever 


next 


Hoy 


Was 


cried Lurana Ww 


danced in at this moment, ‘‘all this g 
has been wrought by Aunt Roxana’s 


ear 
trumpet.”—Detroit Tribune. 


















THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY, 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


“Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but solg 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





THE 


INTERNA TIONAL 
TYPEWRITER 
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A strictly first-class machine. 
| Made from very best material, by skilled work 


Fully warranted 


| men, and with the best tools that 
| devised for the purpose. 
| can be reasonably expected of the very best type 

writer extant. Capable of writing 150 words pe 
| minute—or more—according to the ability of t 
| operator. 


have ever bee 
Warranted to do al! tha 


| Price - - #100, 
| Ifthere is no agent in -your town, addreses the 
| manufacturers, 


THE PARISH MPF’G CO.,, 
| Agents Wanted. PARISH, N, ¥. 


| All New England inquiries should be addressed & 


W. T. BROWNRIDGE & CO., 


General Agents, 
Park Square BuSTON, MASS 


i 
\No.2 


PARK SQUARE 


BILLARD HALL 


| E. H. C. JOY, Proprietor, 


166 & 168 Columbus Ave. 


New and First-Class Tables |! 
Large and Well Ventilated Hall! 


| 


Choicest Brands of Cigars on Sale. 


166 and 168 Columbus Ave. 


HERBERT E, SMALL, M, D, 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Preliminary Consultation Free 


690 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





D. HARRE LL, 
TAILOR. 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 





Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests vat 
cleaned, dyed and repaired on reasonavit term 
Ladies’ Sacques a specialty. 





Mrs. Dr. Avon, Board and Nursing in 


| Confinement. 174 Hanover St., Bosto™ 
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| 
FARM NOTES. 


an easy way to be sure that your stock | 
walt every day is to cut a barrel in half, | 


s salt 
~ ke it down in the pasture and fill with | 
on they will go to it. Replenish when | 
aot! and the work is done. 
ery’ *, = i 
All kinds of stock during hot weather | 
qu re large quantities of water which 
require larg 


hould be supplied them fresh and clear. | 
a, net require cold water. So itis 


They a “ : . 
clear and pure is all that is necessary. 


The keeping qualities of late-planted cel- 
ery are superior to that set early in the sea- 
<on. Before transplanting celery the bed 
in which it is grown should be thoroughly 
saturated with water. Where this is done. 
and care is used to take up & good-sized 
pall of dirt wilh each root, the growth will 
not be checked by transplanting. 


[have found that as soon as cream be- 
come thick, there is danger of white specks | 
‘he butter. There is always a small quan- 


jn the 7 , ae 
tity of clabbered milk in this thick cream. 
wil! . 


ts first stage 
horned, it breaks up in small pieces, and, 
though some of it runs out in 


ei 


This is nothing more nor lees than curd, in 


of formation. When this is 


the butter- 


ik, much remains in the butter; and as 
soon as the worker is applied, they spread 
wt to almost as great an extent as a drop 
f oil upon water, and give the butter a 
heantiful mottled appearance, which 
will take a few cents per pound from its 
vat : 

4 very simple, and an effectual remedy, is 
w strain the cream through a cloth strainer. | 
The particles of curd will not go through | 
the cloth, but will stick to it. 

yuite frequently during the past summer | 

Ihave had this thick scum to deal with, | 
and when it has been strained through a} 
cloth have never had a white speck; but on | 
two or three occasions, when this has been 
neglected, have had plenty of them. 


The best way is to take a pain in time 
and fight itdaily and hourly with Salva- | 
tion Oil. 25 cts. 

Indorsed bythe Faculty. The reputa- | 
tion of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup has been 

solely achieved on account of its merits. 


Physicians prescribe \t. 


According to the manager of a New York 

establishment which employs a large num- | 
ber of girls, an effort is being made to put 
a stop to correspondence between the girls 
and their male admirers. ‘Until a very 
short time ago” said the manager, ‘‘we! 
received every day nearly as many letters 
for the girls in our employ as for the firm. | 
The greater part of these letters came from 
young men with whom the girls were carry- 
ing ona flirtation. Not a few cases that | 
resulted disastrously to the girls from this | 
apparently harmless amusement came to 
our notice. Then we determined to put a/| 
stop to the practice. We informed the 
girls that letters for them would not be | 
received by us, but would be returned to | 
the postofice. Of course, there was a/| 
small-sized rebellion, but when the girls 
saw we were determined they submitted. | 
They would not cease corresponding, how- 
ever, and they instructed the officials at the 
postoffice station through which our mail 
assed to retain letters for them. Fora 
tume they received their epistles at the sta- 
ton every evening after work, but it was 
not long before the clerks and letter carriers 
gan to guy them about their lovers. 
Then shame compelled the girls to cease 
receiving their letters at the station. I 
think every concern employing girls should 
‘How our example, for an employer should 
Dot allow a girl to receive a letter which 
me isafraid to have come to the home of 
oeT parents. 


— 


: : Brockton, Jan. 15, 1886. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir.—This is to 
certify that have used your Elixir and 
on everything | 


dave given ita good trial 
t at wasailing, and I find that itis all that | 
Youclaim for it. I have taken off a shoe | 
doil of three years’ standing, and have ta- | 
ken off a thick tendon, pronounced to be | 
ean by good judges; it is smooth and | 
i tow. Your Worm and Condition 
A rs cannot be praised too highly, as | 
2) Will speak for themselyes if given a | 
Wal ; will make an old horse appear young | 
- it lvenachance. Youcan use my | 
_ for ai your mixtures, as I consider | 
m all you claim for them. 
A. JOHNSON, 

Driving Park. Brockton, Mass. | 


Phar 
“*'8 Soap secures a beautiful complexion. | 
<<<, ae | 





MS, DR, S.-M. WAYCOTT.. 
lElectrician and; Massage. 
and necabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidne 
Seases a specialty. 16 BOYLSTON 


. 8 
wet, between Tremont and Washi 
Boston ont an ashington 
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POND'S EX 


i ’ R () 
INVALUABLE FOR 


ALL PAINS AND INFLAMMATIONS. 
Sore Throat, Diphtheria. 


Use the Extract promptly. Delay is 
dangerous. Relief assured. 


Sores, Sprains, Bruises. 


It is cooling, cleansing, and Healing. 
C h Pond's Extract is unsur- 
alarr s passed for Catarrh, Cold in the 
ead, &c. (See page 11, in Book of Di- 
rections wrapped around each bottle.) 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other preparation has cured” more 
cases of these distressing complaints than 
Pond’s Extratt. Try it! 
H h Bleeding from the 
emorr ages. Lungs, Stomach, 
Nose, or from any cause, is speedily con- 
trolled and stopped. 
il Pond's Extract is undoubtedly 
Pi es, the best remedy known for Piles. 
The nse of Pond’s Extract Ointment 
in cannection with the Extract is highly 
recommended, (See p. 18, Book of Direc- 
tions wrapped around each bottle.) 

In Bottles only. Prices, 50c., $1, $1.75. 
Note our name on every wrapper and label. 
Prepared only by PONDS EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


TO CURE 


THE WORST jz 





CASES 
OF ] 


BY MAIL FOR 50 GENTS A BOTTLE. 


POND'S EXTRACT C6, 76 Sth Ave, New York. 





TO THE YOUNG FACE 


OZZONI’ 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Cives fresher Charms, to the 
old renewed youth. 


TRY IT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


USE 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 
OINTMENT. 


| 
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To introduce them, onein County 








FLORIST, 


BOSTON. 


Weddings, Funerals, etc. 


arranged in an artistic manner, to order. 


every or Town fur- 
nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
éhow it. Borden Music Box Co.. 7 Murray St., N.Y. 


S.SEVERY 


| 
| 


| 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








15 
WARRANTED A SURECURE! 


S100 REWARD 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TULTTLEH’S HLIXIR 
FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


. 
OR colic, contracted and knotted cords, curbs, splint, shoe boils, 
—when first started.—black water, callous of all kinds. We 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. While we do not 
warrant a cure in all cases of spavins, ringbones, cockle 1olnts, or 
spinal troubles, we do guarantee relief and often effect a complete 
cure. 
The Family Elixir is especially adapted for Rheumatism, 
Cholera Morbus and Diarrhoea. Send for circular. 


S.A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., Boston 





Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 


75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 





Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all CHRONTO 
DiskasEs, makes a specialty of LUNG TROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
> TIC FrTs, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all Skin DisgasEes, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and all DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FisTULA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed, Consultation free, 





| Leather Boots. 


| 


} 
} 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


| 


{ 


All kinds of Custom 


FOR SALE. 
Lot of Shoes that have 
not called for. 


BeaancH 


BOSTON _ 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 
63 


ELM STREET. 


|All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
| Short Notice and Warranted. 


Roots and Shoes ma |i 
| List for Leather Work: Tapping Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tap- 
ping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 20c. 
xing Women’s Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. 
Tapping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 15c. 


Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
been repaired and 
All kinds of 
| Rovs’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Pricer. 


Ce 


= HIE Sw{[CECREAM, 
eGR ESI 


pIAN Sr. 


252M EE ear Boston. 







Rubber Soles applied to 
to measure. Price 


Tap 


fen’s and 
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69 BerKLeEYST. 
Boston. 
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THE BEST 
| SHOE IN THE 


WORLD 


5634 TREMONT ST. 


.|CRAWFOR 
Has constantly on haad a large and choice as" | HOE 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, | 


Decorations of all kinds | 
Orders 


by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 


Prices 20 per cert. lower than those oi an 
Florist in the city. 
sunday will tap a ee attention. 


enings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


other 
Orders taken Saturday for | 
Open ev- 


FOR THE 
MONE 


STORES 


611 Washington St., 

Under United States Hotel, * 

een St., Boston. 

38 Park Sq., Boston. 

2164 Washington St., Roxbury. s tages ~~. 

56 Main St., Charlestown Dist.,| 207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. | 42¢ Main 8t., Springfeld, Mass 
Boston: 


45 Gr 


—~ UNLIKE ANY OTHER.=— 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hackiz 
Cough, Ca uenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhcea, 
Nervous Headache. Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It 1s marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acte 
Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic. 


Congh, Whooping. 
‘oothache, Earache, 
mobs, 


Rheumatism, Neuralgi 


Relieving <1l manner of Cramps, Chills. 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


M or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. 
of the United States, or Canada. §2@~Valuab 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


Retai petce 35 cts.; 6 bottles, 


2.00. Express prepaid to any part 
e€ pamphlet sent free. L. 8. JOHNSON R CO.. Bostor, stone 


FOR COMFORT AND {: ECONOMY 


NO NAILS, 
NO TACKS. 
REQUIRES 
NO , 
Breaking In. 
Boston.| 15 Westminster St.,Providence, 
R. I 281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y 


| 887 Broadway,cor. 13th St,,N.Y 
53 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 1 


247 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
808 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 
189 Fulton St ,Brooklyn, N. Y 


ORS, aha 
216 E.Baltimore St., Be ltimore, 305 Main St., Worcester, Mase 
a. 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO., - - - MAKERS. 


Office and Supply Store 611 Washington Street, 


Boston.| 
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INSURANCE. | 
A CLORIOUS | 


‘OLD HUNDRED’ 


In October, 1889, The Mutual | 
Life Insurance Company ot New | 
York reached and passed the point | 
at which its total cash payments) 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Alone amounted to 


One Hundred Millions 
of Dollars. 


No other beneficent institution 
in the world has ever accomplish- 
ed like results. 


(A. HOPKINS, General Agent 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
09 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER ST. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PARTRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES EK. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


U LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PrusT OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. bec. 31, 1889....9230,660,.5623.55 
LIABILITIBS........... . 005 18,104,793.66 


$2,555,768.80 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
lxsued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for apy age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


WALL PAPER 


Large line of new and special colorings, elegant 
designs, competent und experienced salesmen who 
can give you the best combinations and materially 
ald you in selecting. Telephone 21237. 





E. J HICKEY & CO., 


$5 Cornhill, Cor. Franklin Ave. 


Also Worcester Wall Paper Co., Worces 
ter, Mass. Send stamps for samples. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To obtain Subseribers to th BOSTON COM- 
MONWEALTH. Acitress or call at 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s. 
New Books. 


William Cullen Bryant 


Vol. XI. in American Men of Letters Se- 
ries. By JOHN BiGELow. With a por- 
trait. 1l6mo., gilttop, $1.25. 

A noteworthy addition to a notable series. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLBSHED. 


WASHINGTON IrRvING. By C. D. Warner. 

Noa Wepster. By Horace E. Scudder. 

Henry D. THoreavu. By Frank B. San- 
born. 

GEORGE RipLey. By O. B. Frothingham. 

J. FENNIMORE Cooper. By T. R. Louns- 


bury. 

MarGaret Futter Ossou. By T. W. 
Higginson. 

RaLtPH WaALpo Emerson. By O. W. 
Holmes. 


EpGAR ALLAN Por. By G. E. Woodberry. 

N. P. Wituis. By Henry A. Beers. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By J. Bach Mc- 
Master. 

Each with Portrait. 16mo., gilt top, 

cloth, $1.25, half morocco, $2.50. 


CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. 


By WiLitiaM W. Story, author of ‘‘Roba 
di Roma,” etc. 2 vols., 16mo., $2.50. 
Two volumes of fresh, thoughtful, informal con. 


versations on a great variety of topics in art, his- 
tory and literature. 


DR. MUHLENBERG. 


Vol. III. of American Religious Leaders. 
By Rev. WILLIAM Winerrorce Newron. 
16mo., gilt top, $1.25. 


An interesting account ofthe life and effective 
work of a leader in the Episcopal Church, and a 
saint of the Church Universal. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Are You in Search of Health or 
Wealth? 


If so, remember that Androsis is the true guide 
to both, as by this fuming method the human ays. 
tem is permeated with elements of purity which 
make dipease of any form Inadmissabic. For fam 
lly use it is the greatest success in medical inven- 
tion. In public practice and sales of aomestic 
outfits, Ladies and Gentlemen of integrity may se- 
cure a profession worthy of their best efforts at 
home. A 16-page book of indisputable evidence 
with terms to agents, free. DK.S. P. CONANT, 
Skowhegan, Me. 


SAMUEL ROGERS, 


FLORIST, 
565 Washington Sireet. 


(Under the A:viams House.) 


aa” GREENHOUSES, Brush Hill Road, 
Milton. 


ALBERT W. MANN. 
ACCOUNTANT, 


Accounts adjusted, books opened ard closed. 
Post Office address, 





Reom 2, 131 Devonshire St., - RSosten. 





Te | 
eT LS 
= 2) ROACHES. 
Clear them out with our 
EXT K RMINATOR. 
, Fe mo No pee te ds 
faction guaranteed or. 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & CO, 
459W ashington st. 


wef NARD'S LINIMENT === 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 

STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 

the suffering from Contractions or Swellings. 

Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 

of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 

mem, Tomomber the name: MINARD’SLINNI- 
E 


Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 
. Prepared by NELSOE & CO., BOSTON, 
ASS. 






No. q TABLE-WARE, 
WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, Etc 


PROVINCEJxceraren 


in the best manner. 





25 BROMFIELD STREET. 
COMMONWEALTH —PUSLISHING® CO. | 


COURT, ——— 
C. H. Loweil & Co., 
PLATERS. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





FEBRUARY 22, 199 





BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balttmore. 
A. L. BROWN, w.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton Co. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE 


Favorite Boston Weekly Newspaper. 
DEVOTED TO LITERARY AND HOME INTERESTS. 


Among the special claims to attention offered by the Commonwealth for 
1890 are: 


Timely Editorial Articles of Broad and Genera! Concern. 
The Observer's (Mrs. Georgia A. Peck’s) Observations upon Matters Wise 

and Otherwise. 
Dramatic and Art Criticism by Mrs. E. G. Sutherland, (““Dérothy Lundt”). 
Weekly Sermon by Rev. Dr. E. L. Rexford ofthe Roxbury First Univer- 

salist Church, 
Literary News and Gossip. 

New York Letter by Hillary Bell. 

Choice Short Stories or Serials. 
Social Studies by Rev. William G. Babcock. 
The Latest Fashions and Household Helps. 
Original and Selected Verse and Miscellany. 


Subscription Price, - - $2 Per Year. 
Single Copies, : . . - 35 Cents 


We solicit your subscription. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company. 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 











FINISHING SCHOOL Beginners, tpupils from other schools 
self taught and tutored pupils in any system, taken at any time. 
Sessions day and evening, special speed classes. 

PUBLICATION AGENCY, anything published in the short- 
hand and type writing line, can be found in our list, whether for 
eign or domestic. 

OTE BOOKS, HEAPTQARTERS., send for circular and 
examine lid, the biggest ever offered by an individual house. 

YPR.WRITER WORK. tOur merebantile, short-hand and 
ype-writer service is first class In every respect. Operator with 
r without machines furnished on short notice, by the day, week 
rmonth. Type-writers Lought, sold rented. General agent for 
ll supplies. md for circular. 


S G. GREENWCOD, 


61 Court Sreet, - Boston, Mass. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Henry Herth’s French Congress 
and Button Boots selling at $7.50; 
reduced from #11 and #12. 
ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


AMERICAN MAKE 






















AT GREAT BARGAINS 


T. E. MOSELEY & CO. 


469 Washington St. 


Holes— won't wear ows 
FIT ALL AGES— = =| 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


Jan. 21, 1886. 





RETAILERS Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir—This is to 

oud tom ul certify that I have used your Elixir and 

F find it all you recommend it. I have trie 

FERS BROS... | it for colic and bone spavins, and can fully 

341 BROAOWAY, | recommend it to all, and would not be with- 
sew Sone. | out it. D. H. POWERS, 


68 and 72 Cove St., Boston, Mass 


RbPate Se EHS 











